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CHAPTER 1 


BERNHARD RIDDERBOS 


Objects and Questions 


INTRODUCTION 


Since Erwin Panofsky published his classic Early Netherlandish Painting in 1953, 
an enormous amount of new data has come to light which has greatly deepened 
our knowledge of fifteenth-century art from the Low Countries. It would not be 
easy, however, and might prove impossible to write another synthetic study. 
Although some of Panofsky’s views are outdated, for example those on the devel- 
opment of the individual artistic personalities, no alternative basis has been found 
for a comprehensive survey. Research into the artistic production of the early 
Netherlands takes place nowadays primarily within subdisciplines such as techni- 
cal examination, archival research, and iconology. 

The new technical and archival information has caused a positivist momen- 
tum which seems unmatched by the apparently less strict methods of iconological 
interpretation. While some scholars study paintings with infrared reflectography 
and other technical procedures, and archivists repeat the work of their nineteenth- 
century precursors more completely or pounce upon documents previously ignored, 
the iconologists stand somewhat indecisively on the sidelines. But it is precisely 
from this side that a breakthrough could open the way, if not to new syntheses, at 
least to more collaboration between the subdisciplines. To this end iconology must 
study symbolic meanings in ways that consider not only the religious or intellectual 
content of a picture, but also its artistic and material form, and its historical function. 

Even though these subdisciplines have not yet worked together in a new 
synthesis, collaboration has not been utterly lacking; they have been combined in 
the study of individual works of art, an interconnectedness manifest in the pre- 
sent chapter. The search for answers to the questions raised by the confrontation 
with the works of art inevitable crosses the boundaries of the subdisciplines, as 
the results of the various kinds of research are weighed against one another. 

The following selection of individual works and their questions is limited 
to the most important masters: Robert Campin, alias the Master of Flémalle, Rogier 
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van der Weyden, Hubert and Jan van Eyck, Petrus Christus, Dirk Bouts, Hugo van 
der Goes, Hans Memling, Geertgen tot Sint Jans, and Gerard David. In this musée 
imaginaire the reader is guided from one picture to the next, so that at the end of 
that route he will have gained an idea of both the character of early Netherlandish 
paintings and the manner in which they have been studied. Such questions are dis- 
cussed as the reconstruction of an original ensemble, attribution, dating, the place 
of a work within certain artistic developments, its subject and the symbolic motifs 
it may contain, the role of the patrons, its function for those patrons or contempo- 
rary viewers, the artist’s goal, the possibilities at his disposal, the choices he had to 
make and the sort of reality the picture may evoke. 

The objects, which raise the issues more or less automatically, have all come 
to us as fragments from the past, sometimes in a literal sense, because they formed 
part of a larger whole, such as an altarpiece, of which the other parts are lost. But 
above all because they have been separated from their original artistic, social, reli- 
gious or political context. The knowledge lost may vary. The creator of a work may 
not be known, while for another painting it may be difficult to interpret the con- 
tent. Of course, many panels raise several of these questions, which are not always 
explored to the same extent but with a view to both diversity and intrinsic interest. 

As a researcher in this field I could not deny myself the pleasure of express- 
ing my own opinions. The discussion of the Arnolfini Portrait even includes an ex- 
tensive reaction to a recent interpretation of that complex image, and the sections 
on Hugo van der Goes are primarily filled with my own ideas. I have made a con- 
sistent effort to base the discussions on the most characteristic visual aspects of 
the paintings, and, as far as possible, the problems of interpretation are placed un- 
der an iconological approach that seeks the interrelation of content, form, and 
function. The title of this chapter indicates that the questions are more important 
than the opinions, not only because there are few unequivocal answers, but also 
because, whenever I have formulated an answer, it is in the first place intended to 
stimulate the reader to pose questions of his own. 


ROBERT CAMPIN 
The Virgin and Child, The Saint Veronica, and The Trinity 


In the Stadelsches Kunstinstitut in Frankfurt hang three panels, in which mother- 
hood, melancholy, and sorrow take the form of monumental figures, lucid draw- 
ing, powerful volumes, fine detailing, colors warm and cool, and rhythmic con- 
trasts of light and shadow. The panels depict the Virgin with the Christ Child 
at her breast [FIG. 1], Saint Veronica, holding the sudarium with the impression 
of Christ’s face [FIG. 2], and God the Father, supporting the dead Christ [FIG. 3].1 
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Each of the female figures is placed against a richly patterned hanging of brocade. 
Their robes fall in deep folds onto a meadow that displays the smallest details: 
flowers, grasses, and herbs. All sorts of other details, such as the jeweled hem of 
Veronica’s garment or the crimped edge of the Virgin’s veil, attest to the artist’s 
skill at rendering a variety of materials. Veronica’s sudarium, of the thinnest 
gauze, shows the creases along which it has been folded. Equally transparent is the 
veil tied over her bulging headdress. The Virgin and Child have haloes which 
appear to be of gold, decorated with gems. The Child presses his mouth to the 
Virgin’s breast, but at the same time turns toward the viewer. Mary’s head and 
breast and the Child’s head have the smoothness of youth; softly nuanced colors 
model Veronica’s aged face. 

Other contrasts lie in the grayish white of the Virgin’s mantle against the 
warm red of Veronica’s, while the colors of the rich brocades are the other way 
around: red against white. Nevertheless, the panels are united by a common inten- 
sity of color and variety of textures. A different impression is made by the mono- 
chrome image of God the Father with the dead Christ, for which the artist created 
the illusion of a sculptured group in a niche. The dove of the Holy Ghost perched 
on Christ’s shoulder indicates that the subject is the Trinity, as specified by an in- 
scription on the pedestal: Sancta Trinitas Unus Deus (Holy Trinity, One God). The 
refined alternation of light and shade — to the extent of double shadows in the 
arch — combined with sharp contours and deep folds in the Father’s robe and with 
a clear articulation of Christ’s limbs make an effective simulation of carved stone. 
The illusion of depth is further enhanced by the fact that the group projects from 
the niche. The Frankfurt Trinity is thus an eloquent expression of the artist’s con- 
cern for solid volumes, but clear drawing and insistent masses also characterize 
the figures of both the Virgin and Child and Saint Veronica. 

Johann David Passavant, inspector of the Stadel museum, purchased the 
panels in 1849 from the manufacturer and art collector Ignaz van Houtem in 
Aachen. He had seen them there a number of years earlier, and mentioned them in 
his journal as by Rogier van der Weyden, from an abbey in Flémalle, which has 
never existed, however.? The journal entry also indicates that the Trinity formed 
the reverse of the Saint Veronica; they were separated later on — probably before 
the acquisition.? The back of the Virgin panel, on the other hand, displays a badly 
damaged Mater Dolorosa, the grieving Mary with a sword through her heart. Like 
the Trinity, she is painted en grisaille, but was executed only around 1600.4 

According to the journal kept by Sulpiz Boisserée, van Houtem told him the 
central panel had been lost in a fire.S This implies that the extant panels were the 
wings of a triptych which showed the grisaille Trinity and Mater Dolorosa when it 
was Closed. Now, however, technical analysis has demonstrated that the wood of the 
Trinity did not come from the same tree as the Saint Veronica [SEE CHAPTER 5, P. 301]. 
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FIGURE 3 — Robert Campin, The Trinity (148.7 x 61 cm), 
Stadelsches Kunstinstitut, Frankfurt am Main 
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FIGURE 4- Robert Campin, The Flémalle Altarpiece, 
reconstruction by Stephan Kemperdick 
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Presumably they were glued together at the time of the execution of the Mater 
Dolorosa, which may have been painted to complete the exterior of a new ensem- 
ble, incorporating the three original panels. But to what sort of ensemble did the 
Virgin and Child, Saint Veronica, and the Trinity belong when they were made 
around 1430? Stephan Kemperdick has found an ingenious solution, based on the 
presence of a number of wooden pins in the planks of the Virgin and Child, which, 
he argues, were used to attach wood sculpture to the back of the panel.® The three 
panels may have belonged to an altarpiece with double wings which when it was 
closed showed the Trinity and another, lost, grisaille [FIG. 4]. Opening the first 
pair of wings revealed four panels, of which the Virgin and Child and the Saint 
Veronica survive. The presence of pins in the first panel and the lack of pins in the 
second suggests that the Virgin and Child was one of the pair of central panels and 
the Saint Veronica one of the two outer ones. When the central panels were 
opened the wood sculptures were revealed. 

Altarpieces comprising both painting and sculpture were very common, and 
Melchior Broederlam’s panels with the Presentation and the Flight into Egypt 
(Musée des Beaux-Arts, Dijon) still form the exterior of a triptych with carved fig- 
ures. Exterior paintings en grisaille occur on many Netherlandish altarpieces; the 
monochrome grisailles contrasted with the wealth of color revealed when the 
altarpiece was opened on a Sunday. In the Flémalle altarpiece the splendor was 
doubled when it was fully opened on a high feast-day such as Christmas and Easter. 
To modern eyes, the expressiveness of the painted panels is insurpassable, but 
their contemporaries would have regarded the polychrome and gilt figures they 
covered as the height of illusionistic display.” 

The reconstruction of the artist’s whole oeuvre constitutes an even greater 
problem than that of the ensemble to which the three panels belonged.’ As al- 
ready noted, Passavant regarded them as creations of Rogier van der Weyden. For 
reasons that will be discussed in Chapter 3 [PP. 231-232], he believed there were 
two artists by this name and that the panels were by the younger of the two, who 
would have lived into the sixteenth century. After the misunderstanding concern- 
ing these two Rogiers had been resolved, in the late nineteenth century the panels 
were attributed to an anonymous follower of Rogier, called on the grounds of 
their alleged provenance the ‘Master of Flémalle’. The name was also linked to 
a number of other anonymous and undocumented works, including a fragment 
showing the Bad Thief from a Descent from the Cross [FIG. 11] which Passavant 
acquired for the Stadel before the Flémalle panels, also attributing it to the sup- 
posedly ‘younger’ Rogier van der Weyden.? 

In the early twentieth century, the Ghent art historian Hulin de Loo discov- 
ered that four panels from the shutters of an altarpiece are documented as been 
painted in 1434 by Jacques Daret, in Arras.!° Archival research had already found 
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FIGURE § — Robert Campin, The Nativity (84.1 x 69.9 cm), 
Musée des Beaux-Arts, Dijon 
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FIGURE 6 — Jacques Daret, The Nativity (59.5 x 53 cm), 
Fundacion Coleccion Thyssen-Bornemisza, Madrid 
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that Daret, together with ‘Rogelet de le Pasture’, had been an apprentice of Robert 
Campin, who is mentioned as a painter in Tournai in the documents from 1406 un- 
til his death in 1444. Seeing the clear influence of the Master of Flémalle in Daret’s 
panels [FIGS. 5, 6], Hulin de Loo believed that the anonymous artist could have 
been none other than Robert Campin. 

Thus, the Master of Flémalle was then promoted from the status of Rogier’s 
follower to that of his master, that is, if Rogier van der Weyden is the Rogelet de 
le Pasture mentioned in the Campin documents.!! A register of the painters’ guild 
of Tournai reports that Rogelet was apprenticed to Campin in 1427 and became a 
master in 1432; Rogier van der Weyden is first recorded as town painter of Brussels 
in 1435. Inasmuch as Tournai was French-speaking and Brussels Flemish-speaking, 
there is nothing surprising about the change of name, and the data merge all the 
better for the fact that Rogier van der Weyden’s father is known to have been 
Henry de le Pasture of Tournai. However, the date of Rogier’s birth, around 1399, 
causes a problem, since if he became apprenticed in 1427 he did so at a very late 
age.!2 Therefore, we cannot automatically assume that all the documents concern 
the same person. And yet, there is no reason to reject the identification. The docu- 
ments also report that Jacques Daret, whose apprenticeship to Campin is uncon- 
tested, lived under Campin’s roof from 1418 for nine years before he became his 
apprentice in 1427. 

Some authors have challenged the dates of Rogelet de le Pasture’s and 
Jacques Daret’s enrolment as apprentices and masters because the register is a, 
perhaps inaccurate, copy made in 1482.13 But the dates may be right. It is quite 
possible that the registration as apprentices was a formality to which the two sub- 
mitted, while already working as journeyman, in order to become independent 
masters in the future.14 They may previously have had no interest in becoming 
masters. Qualifying for this rank was expensive, and many apprentices did not opt 
to take this final step, since they could continue to work for another painter.15 

The year in which the two apprentices became masters coincides with diffi- 
cult straits which Campin experienced in 1432. This might explain why Rogelet de 
le Pasture and Jacques Daret took steps to ensure that they depended on him no 
longer. Campin was exiled for a year, because of ‘the filthy and dissolute life which 
he, a married man, has for a long time led in this city with Leurence Polette’.!6 
According to the register, Rogelet was admitted to the guild two days after this 
sentence was handed down, another of the apprentices a day later, and Jacques Da- 
ret three months later —- three of Campin’s four apprentices in rapid succession.17 

While Rogier van der Weyden may officially have become an apprentice 
and a master at a late age, there is another obstacle, however, to considering Cam- 
pin as his teacher. The municipal accounts of Tournai report that the city offered 
wine to a ‘maistre Rogier de le Pasture’ in 1426.18 If this ceremonial gesture per- 
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tained to van der Weyden, it could mean he was not Rogelet, Campin’s pupil, who 
was not yet a master. But, since the occupation of the recipient is not stated, this 
person could have been someone else. It is also possible that the painter was called 
a master on this occasion because, although still unauthorized to establish his own 
workshop, he was functioning as a qualified painter. As to the reason for the gift, 
when the house of van der Weyden’s late father was sold, earlier that year, he was 
not in Tournai. Perhaps the wine celebrated his return after an extended absence. 

Whoever received the wine, there is no reason why van der Weyden could 
not have been trained under Campin.!9 Indeed, when he died in Brussels in 1464, 
the painters’ guild of Tournai bought candles for his memorial mass, implying that 
he had been a lifelong member of the guild.2°9 Furthermore the surname ‘van 
Stockem’ of Rogier’s Brussels mother-in-law may mean that she was family of 
Campin’s wife, Ysabiel de Stoquain.?! 

There are also important stylistic factors to consider. Nowadays scholars 
agree that the paintings respectively attributed to Campin and van der Weyden 
contain the sort of parallels and differences one would expect from a master and a 
pupil. In the past, however, this issue was hotly debated.22 At the time that the 
name ‘Master of Flémalle’ was introduced, the German art historian Firmenich- 
Richartz assigned the works attributed to this artist to the early Rogier van der 
Weyden. The identification of the Master of Flémalle with Campin did not banish 
this view, which was still fiercely defended in the 1930s.23 Even the great connois- 
seur Max Friedlander became converted to it toward the end of his life [SEE CHAP- 
TER 3, P. 251]. 

As will be explained in Chapter 5 [PP. 326-327], infrared reflectography of 
the underdrawing on these panels (sketches made with black chalk or brush before 
the painting was applied) and dendrochronological analysis (which deduces the 
age of a panel by measuring the growth rings in the end grain) have vindicated 
those who attribute them to two different artists. Not that this solves all the prob- 
lems: the underdrawing is not always visible to the camera, and the character of 
what there is varies within the oeuvres ascribed to these masters. On the Flémalle 
panels, reflectography yielded a clear result only for the Virgin and Child, allowing 
divergent conclusions as to whether the three panels are by Campin alone or by 
both Campin and van der Weyden.24 

Thus, even if the Flémalle panels can be taken as parts of the same work 
and can be placed within an oeuvre under the name ‘Master of Flémalle’, even if 
the Master of Flémalle can be identified with Robert Campin and considered as the 
teacher of Rogier van der Weyden, and even if a distinction can be drawn between 
their works, it is still not clear to what extent Campin painted the Flémalle panels. 
This attributional problem is still greater for a painting that also occupies a cen- 
tral place in the oeuvre assigned to the Master of Flémalle: the Mérode Triptych. 
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FIGURE 7 — Robert Campin (2), The Mérode Triptych 
(central panel 64.1 x 63.2 cm; each wing 64.5 x 27.3 cm), 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, The Cloisters Collection 
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FIGURE 8 — Robert Campin, The Annunciation (61 x 63.2 cm), 
Musées royaux des Beaux-Arts de Belgique, Brussels 
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ROBERT CAMPIN (?) 
The Mérode Triptych 


The provenance of the Mérode Triptych [F1G. 7], like that of the Flémalle panels, 
goes back only as far as the nineteenth century.25 The work was purchased in 
Bruges around 1820 by the Belgian Prince d’Arenberg, from whom it passed to the 
Mérode family. It became public property in 1956, when the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art in New York acquired the triptych for the Cloisters collection. 

The center panel represents the Annunciation. On the left the angel, clad in 
a white alb — a liturgical vestment worn in the mass - enters the Virgin’s chamber, 
which is filled with furniture and smaller objects. Mary, wearing a red gown and 
mantle, is seated on the footrest of a bench, whose foreshortened shape enhances 
the picture’s illusion of depth. The robes of both the angel and the Virgin are rich- 
ly articulated by folds, the former further enlivened by shadows, and the latter by 
accents of light. The somewhat angular folds and the contrasts of light and shade 
make the figures robust and voluminous. Indeed, light and shade play an impor- 
tant role throughout the scene, give relief to the faces and a tangible quality to the 
sharply drawn objects. This energetic draftsmanship and the divergent perspec- 
tive in the depiction of the figures and the interior create a dynamic, even restless, 
effect. On the right wing Joseph is represented in a workshop, whose window 
opens to a market square. On the left wing the donors kneel in a walled courtyard 
at the open door to Mary’s chamber. A man stands by a gate in the far wall that 
frames a glimpse of the city beyond. The furniture of Joseph’s workshop, the town 
outside his window, the flowers and plants in the donors’ courtyard, the nails in 
the door, all attest to the same interest in details created by a strong linearity and 
a precise handling of light as in the Annunciation. 

At the end of the nineteenth century, the Mérode Triptych was grouped with 
a number of other works under the name ‘Master of the Mérode Altarpiece’.26 
Later, the artist was thought to be the same as that of the Flémalle panels and 
therefore called the Master of Flémalle, who was then identified with Robert 
Campin. However, technical examinations have challenged this attribution, shed- 
ding new light on the relation between the central panel and an Annunciation in 
the Musées royaux des Beaux-Arts in Brussels [F1G. 8], which resembles the Mérode 
Annunciation in size and style, but is in much poorer condition.2”7 Among other 
things the angel’s and Mary’s faces are damaged and have been retouched, and lay- 
ers of glazes of the Virgin’s mantle have worn away.28 Scholars used to regard it as 
a free copy by an assistant or imitator of Campin, whom some identified as Jacques 
Daret, but others, Lorne Campbell among them, took a different position. 

Long before the underdrawing on any panel by the Master of Flémalle was 
investigated, Campbell argued that the Brussels Annunciation, though not from 
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the hand of the master himself but rather a product of his workshop, is more rep- 
resentative of his style than the Mérode Triptych, which in his eyes displays many 
weaknesses.29 He cites not only minor shortcomings such as ‘that a line of one of 
the mortar courses in the garden wall disappears into the donor’s mouth, and that 
the contour of the table coincides with that of the angel’s right hand’, but also the 
more striking “curious distortions of perspective in the centre panel’ and a ‘confus- 
ingly even distribution of interest of pattern and texture’ in the whole painting. In 
both design and color it lacks coherence; compared with other works in the Master 
of Flémalle group, the palette is ‘slightly dull and uninteresting’. Moreover, the facial 
types of Mary and the angel are ‘heavy and coarse’, and both figures and Joseph 
lack the eloquent expressions and gestures that characterize the Master of Flé- 
malle. Campbell sees this work as a pastiche by a pupil, and, while he assumes that 
the Master of Flémalle is indeed Robert Campin, calls this pupil the ‘Master of 
Mérode’. 

These observations attest to a fresh, albeit rather critical, look at a work 
considered as one of the highpoints of early Netherlandish art. Since then, in- 
frared reflectography conducted by J.R.J. van Asperen de Boer and his collabora- 
tors has found that the central image is probably modeled on the panel in Brus- 
sels.30 In the Mérode Annunciation the architectural elements and domestic 
objects that are also present in the other work are much less underdrawn than other 
parts. Obviously, the artist followed a drawing that recorded the Brussels compo- 
sition. This is confirmed by the underdrawn Mérode angel: it differs from the 
painted figure, but corresponds to the angel as painted in the Brussels Annuncia- 
tion. A comparison between the underdrawing and the painted surface of that 
work reveals a creative process, possibly indicative of Campin’s own hand. 

Yet, the reflectography does not necessarily rule out the master’s participa- 
tion in the Mérode Triptych. Although opinions differ, the underdrawing could be 
assigned to him.3! On the other hand, according to van Asperen de Boer, the under- 
drawing of the robes in the Brussels Annunciation is sloppy, and quite different 
from underdrawing attributed to Campin. Therefore, he proposed that an ‘elder 
master’ drew the figures in the Brussels version in a ‘style not encountered else- 
where’, while the underdrawing of the room could be by Campin himself.32 

But for what reason and in which workshop would Campin have collaborated 
with an elder master?33 Such a hypothesis does not really offer a solution. We must 
consider another possibility, for which a suggestion made by Campbell is impor- 
tant, namely that the Brussels Annunciation was modeled on a relief which Campin 
may have designed.*4 In that case an assistant could have underdrawn the figures 
of the Brussels panel on the basis of the relief design. This explains the sloppiness 
of the underdrawing: the model was within reach and the strokes served primarily 
to place the figures, which were complemented by a fuller drawing of their sur- 
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rounding. Because the task was a painting, the suggestion of space for the interior 
and its contents posed a new challenge. One could understand that this part had 
to be drawn by Campin himself, who then performed the actual painting. 

If Campin made the underdrawing on the Mérode Triptych, he may have 
done so because he wished to put the Virgin in a new, frontal, pose. If the painting 
of this work was left to an assistant, it seems curious that this assistant would 
have taken liberties with respect to the master’s underdrawing by changing the 
position of the angel’s head, for instance. Whether one sees Campin or an assis- 
tant as the painter depends on one’s interpretation of the stylistic differences noted 
by Campbell between the Mérode Triptych and the Brussels Annunciation. Insofar 
as these differences concern the composition they cannot be blamed on the assis- 
tant, if Campin made the underdrawing for the Mérode work. Perhaps the alleged 
weaknesses are not due to insufficient artistic talent or skill. It is conceivable that 
in the Brussels panel Campin stayed closer to the composition of the relief and in 
the Mérode Annunciation sought to exploit the advantage of painting over sculp- 
ture by creating a deeper space and making the Virgin frontal and more three- 
dimensional. The fine contours of the Brussels Virgin and the rhythmic movement 
that unites her with the angel were lost, but the pattern of her folds cause an in- 
triguing tension between surface and depth.°° And here she was better attuned to 
the viewer’s devotion: no longer engaged in a dialogue with the angel, she presents 
herself, reading and contemplating, as an object of worship. In keeping with the 
deeper space, other aspects of the execution may be due to an endeavor to replace 
the effect of a polychromed relief with the illusionism of light and shadow which 
could be uniquely achieved by painting in oils. Such an attempt to transform the 
relief concept into virtuoso painting may also have compromised the unity and har- 
mony. 

These problems show that an attribution can be determined by whether we 
proceed from our personal judgments of aesthetic value, or from the interrela- 
tions of the picture’s visual language, material, and function. Nothing is known 
about the immediate function of the Mérode Triptych; it was probably intended 
for an altar in a family chapel. We can try to determine its role in the owners’ reli- 
gious experience by deciphering the symbolic meanings of various motifs, but 
such attempts have, no less than the question of attribution, generated a great 
deal of controversy. The theoretical and methodological aspects of this sort of re- 
search are analyzed in Chapter 8. Here follow some of the meanings that Erwin 
Panofsky and other scholars have found in this painting and some of the ensuing 
difficulties.37 

Certain motifs are easily interpreted. The Virgin’s position expresses one of 
her virtues, her humility. The derivation of the Latin humilitas from humus, earth, 
inspired the theme in fourteenth-century Italian art of the Madonna of Humility, 
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whereby Mary is seated on the ground. The lilies in the pitcher, ‘perfectly at ease 
upon its table’ according to Panofsky and therefore seemingly a still life, allude to 
her chastity. After all, lilies occur in many Annunciations with a gold background 
instead of a seemingly realistic interior. The book and the scroll on the table and 
the book in which the Virgin is reading are likewise unproblematic: they indicate 
her piety and her familiarity with the Old Testament prophecies of the coming of 
Christ. The naked infant with a cross on his back flying through a window along 
seven rays of light, symbolizing the gifts of the Holy Ghost, is a symbol of Christ’s 
Incarnation, without violating Mary’s virginity. Literary sources compare the In- 
carnation to light passing through glass without breaking it. 

Less obvious is the meaning of the laver, basin and towel: they could also re- 
fer to Mary’s chastity, like the brush on the Brussels panel. The single candle in a 
sconce, in both works, is even more difficult to interpret. A medieval hymn de- 
scribes the Virgin as a candlestick and Christ as the lit candle, but these candles 
are extinguished and the one in the Mérode Triptych is still smoking, as though 
just extinguished by the arrival of the angel or the conception of the Child. Another 
interpretation seems more plausible, based on a popular vision of Saint Bridget of 
Sweden, although it concerned the spiritual reliving of the Nativity of Christ 
rather than the Annunciation. According to Bridget, when Christ was born divine 
light extinguished the earthly light of a candle.28 This metaphor is illustrated in 
many Nativity scenes, including Campin’s Nativity [F1G. 5], and it could have been 
extended to Christ’s conception at the Annunciation. 

The bench in particular has given rise to divergent opinions. Because of the 
lions on the armrests Panofsky saw this piece of furniture as an allusion to the 
throne of King Solomon, and thus to Mary as the Seat of Wisdom. But the pres- 
ence of carved dogs as well as lions made William Heckscher think of nuptial sym- 
bolism, signifying, as in funerary sculpture, the fortitude of the husband and the 
faithfulness of the wife, and making the bench a ‘pictorial sermon’ about ‘marital 
faith and constancy’ as hallmarks of marriage under the New Covenant inaugurated 
by the coming of Christ.39 The marriage theme would connect all three panels, 
since it is also appropriate to the patrons on the left wing and to Joseph as the pro- 
totype of the chaste spouse on the right. In contrast, the hearth, recalling the gate 
of hell, should be interpreted as a symbol for the darkness of the Synagogue, just 
as the little sculptures of a man and a woman under the mantel piece could refer 
to ‘those unfortunate ones whose marriage dated from before the time when Mary 
and Joseph were chastely joined in matrimony and when the Holy Spirit over- 
shadowed the Virgin’.4° 

Although this reconstruction of a theological program seems far-fetched, it 
makes us consider where to draw a line between symbolic motifs and the mere 
evocation of a domestic atmosphere. An approach that avoids the problem, because 
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it does not aim to unravel symbolic meaning, was taken by Jozef De Coo, who 
noted that the bench is a turning bench, with a reversible back.4! The backrest, 
attached to movable crossbars, could be rotated in order to sit facing the hearth in 
winter or with one’s back to it in summer. As the Annunciation would have oc- 
curred in March, the backrest is turned against a cold hearth. De Coo sees no allu- 
sion to the throne of Solomon in this ordinary furniture, and he thinks more im- 
portance should be assigned to the domestic character of the triptych, which suits 
its function as an object of private devotion, than to hidden meanings of the de- 
picted objects. 

Be that as it may, the scene of Saint Joseph in his workhop [FIG. 9] does em- 
body some erudite theological symbolism. Meyer Schapiro linked the mousetraps 
on the workbench and on a board outside the window to a statement from a ser- 
mon by Saint Augustine: 


The devil exulted when Christ died, but by this very death of Christ the devil 
is vanquished, as if he had swallowed the bait in the mousetrap. He rejoiced 
in Christ’s death, like a bailiff of death. What he rejoiced in was then his own 
undoing. The cross of the Lord was the devil’s mousetrap; the bait by which 
he was caught was the Lord’s death. 42 


Johan Huizinga had already pointed to this symbolic meaning of the mousetraps 
[SEE CHAPTER 4, P. 289], but it became famous through Schapiro’s publication. In 
the 1960s this interpretation was contested, because of the assumption that the 
depicted objects are not mousetraps but carpenter’s planes. As a result of this dis- 
cussion a replica was built at the Walker Art Gallery in Liverpool, which actually 
caught a mouse.*3 

At Joseph’s feet we see an ax, a Saw, and a rod, which Charles Minott con- 
nected with a passage in the Book of Isaiah, 10:15: 


Shall the ax boast itself against him that heweth therewith? or shall the saw 
magnify itself against him that shaketh it? as if the rod should shake itself 
against them that lift it up, or as if the staff should lift up itself as if it were 
no wood.‘4 


According to Saint Jerome’s commentary on this passage, it refers to the devil: 
who is called the ax, the saw, and the rod in the scriptures, because through 
him unfruitful trees are to be cut down and split with the ax, and the stub- 


bornness of the unbelievers sawn through, and those who do not accept disci- 
pline are beaten with the rod.49 
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FIGURE 9 — Robert Campin (?), The Mérode Triptych, 
right wing: Saint Joseph in his workshop 
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Although the nature of the board in which Joseph is boring holes is ambiguous, 
Minott notes that the act of drilling can be explained with the help of a Jewish 
paraphrase of the same verse in Isaiah: 


Is it possible that the auger should boast itself against him that bores with it, 
saying, have not I bored? Shall the saw magnify itself against him that saws 
therewith, saying, have not I sawn? When one lifts a rod to smite, it is not 
the rod that smiteth, but he who smites therewith.*6 


Symbolic motifs in early Netherlandish painting are rarely so easily related to bib- 
lical and theological texts as these attributes in Joseph’s workshop. A theologian 
must have had a hand in designing the scene. At the same time, this symbolism 
must have had some meaning for the couple portrayed on the other wing. 

Is there anything known about these donors? The windows on the central 
panel contain two coats of arms; the left belonged to a family from Mechlin, 
whose surname is spelled in several variants, one of which is ‘Engelbrecht’. This 
has given rise to the attractive hypothesis that a member ordered an Annunciation 
because of the angel (engel) who brought (brecht) the message. But the connec- 
tion with the family name may not have existed from the beginning. Dendrochro- 
nological analysis of the panels has found that the wings were probably painted 
some time after the central image, and it must have been on this occasion that the 
gold ground behind the windows in the Annunciation was covered with a painted 
sky, matching that on the side panels.4” They were added not much later, however, 
since the clothing of all three figures on the left wing belongs to the 1420s, the 
very decade to which the Annunciation can be dated.*8 X-rays have shown that ini- 
tially only the male donor was portrayed: the female donor was added together 
with the man by the gate behind them, who wears the badge of a messenger of the 
town of Mechlin. The arms in the windows were probably painted even later: this 
form of the Engelbrecht arms is first recorded in 1450. The relation between the 
arms and the depicted couple is thus as unclear as whether this couple commis- 
sioned the Annunciation. 

This lack of information prevents any conclusions about the triptych’s func- 
tion and the remarkable symbolism in the right wing. The Virgin’s orientation 
toward the viewer, the emphatic depth of her room, its contemporaneous furnish- 
ing, Joseph’s workshop, the urban vista, the courtyard, like the wealth of realistic 
objects, all suggest that the work was meant to relate the Incarnation to the 
owners’ experience. On the other hand, the symbolism of the mousetrap, ax, saw, 
rod and brace and bit give it a sophistication not usually associated with the piety 
of laymen. 
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Perhaps our conception of such piety is too superficial. The couple may have 
wished not only to immerse themselves in the experience of the Incarnation, facil- 
itated by the artistic illusion, but also to fathom its theological content. Or is there 
another explanation for the combination of illusionism and intellectualism in the 
Mérode Triptych? Created by a virtuoso painter and a learned theologian, it might 
have served the owners to impress their associates with not only their piety, but 
also their taste and erudition. 


ROGIER VAN DER WEYDEN 


The Descent from the Cross 


The Descent from the Cross, in the Prado in Madrid [FIG. 10], is one of the works 
most certainly attributed to Rogier van der Weyden, but even this certainty is rel- 
ative, because its sources come from the sixteenth century.*9 An inventory taken 
of the palace of the Escorial in 1574 —- some 130 years after the panels’ execution — 
describes the painting as ‘de mano de Maestre Rogier’ and mentions that it had 
been in the possession of Queen Mary of Hungary, sister of the Emperor Charles V 
and his governor in the Low Countries. The inventory also says it was part of a 
triptych whose wings had images of the four Evangelists on one side and the 
Resurrection of Christ on the other. Other documents indicate that these wings 
were attached at the behest of King Philip II]. Whether the work originally had 
other side panels is not known. Before Mary of Hungary had the panel shipped to 
Spain, she kept it in the chapel of the castle of Binche in Hainaut, as we learn from 
the journal of Vicente Alvarez, who accompanied Philip, then still a prince, on a 
visit to Binche during his journey through the Low Countries in 1549. In Alvarez’s 
opinion, it was the best painting in the castle, even the entire world: he had seen 
many good pictures in those regions, but none that equalled its naturalness and 
piety. He was told that it was over 150 years old and had been in Louvain, where 
Mary had had it replaced by a copy ‘almost as good as the original, but not quite’. 

Alvarez does not mention the painter, but in his history of the city of 
Louvain, of around 1570, Johannes Molanus writes that Master Rogier painted a 
work for the main altar of the Chapel of Our Lady which Queen Mary acquired 
from the archers’ guild in exchange for an organ and a copy of the painting, and 
that she had sent it to Spain. Molanus mentions the rumor that because the ship 
hit a sandbank and lost part of its cargo the panel disappeared beneath the waves, 
while Carel van Mander’s Schilder-boeck, of 1604, tells us that it was fished out of 
the sea and, by virtue of the watertight packing, suffered little damage. 

The chapel mentioned by Molanus was that of Our Lady of Ginderbuiten 
(Without the Walls), the meeting place of the crossbowmen of Louvain. Rogier’s 
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FIGURE 10 — Rogier van der Weyden, The Descent from the Cross (220.5 x 259.5 cm), 
Museo del Prado, Madrid 
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painting has little crossbows hanging from the tracery in its corners. The panel 
was copied in the triptych of the Edelheere family, in the church of Saint Peter 
in Louvain. The wings show the donor, Willem Edelheere, his family, and their 
patron saints. The frame bears the date 1443; however, Edelheere died already in 
1439.90 Thus, van der Weyden painted the Descent before Edelheere’s death, and, 
probably after 1432, when he became a master. 

The frontally displayed body of Christ is supported under the arms by Joseph 
of Arimathea. An assistant, on a ladder behind the cross, holds the Savior’s left 
arm and Nicodemus his legs. To the left the swooning Virgin, also frontal, is sup- 
ported by her sister Mary Salome and John the Evangelist, while her other sister, 
Mary Cleophas, stands weeping behind John. At the far right Mary Magdalen 
demonstrates her sorrow more vehemently, wringing her hands and dropping her 
head toward her chest. An unidentified man behind her and Nicodemus holds her 
jar of ointment. The figures stand on rocky ground, on which lie a skull and bone, 
referring to Golgotha, ‘the place of the skulls’, but they are also contained in a 
golden box or niche, like a group of statues. This treats the subject as a religious 
event outside time in which the believer can participate through his devotion. 

The powerful relief of the figures and the rich textures, such as the gold of 
Nicodemus’s brocade mantle, recall the art of Campin, but the composition distin- 
guishes the work sharply from his version of the Descent from the Cross. Of the 
original only the Bad Thief survives [F1G. 11]; it is known through a copy [FIG. 12].51 
This Descent was more narrative in that Christ’s deposition is still in full action. 
The central scene falls into two parts, the deposition and the Virgin’s collapse, 
whereas Rogier combines these episodes in a single group. Although Campin’s 
original had a gold ground, it must have seemed more three-dimensional than 
Rogier’s, showing Golgotha more fully and reaching much farther into a distinct 
landscape. The illusion of space was also enhanced by the ladder leaning toward 
the cross and the backward falling Virgin. Two figures setting a foot on the ladder 
led the eye from the first to the second plane. In Rogier’s Descent from the Cross, 
the eye is conducted parallel to the picture plane, and depth is strongly compres- 
sed by a dense overlapping of the figures. The intensely expressive mourners form 
a single wave of grief around the dead Christ and the swooning Virgin, whose 
frontal poses command the believer’s attention. 

The Virgin’s pose repeats that of Christ. Otto von Simson has demonstrated 
that this motif gives visual form to a late medieval doctrine.*2 In the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries an increasing veneration of Mary’s sorrows expanded her 
role in the redemption of mankind. Rogier’s contemporary Denis the Carthusian 
even spoke of the Virgin as Salvatrix mundi, through her compassio, her empathy 
with the passion of Christ. Her compassio also served to stir the believer’s empa- 
thy, for which Simson draws a connection between what he calls Gothic religion 
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FIGURE 11 — Robert Campin, The Bad Thief (134.2 x 92.5 cm), 
Stadelsches Kunstinstitut, Frankfurt am Main 
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FIGURE 12 — Copy after Robert Campin, The Descent from the Cross Triptych 
(central panel 59.5 x 60 cm; each wing 59.5 x 26.5 cm), 
The Walker Art Gallery, Liverpool 
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and Gothic art: like the expositions of Denis the Carthusian and Thomas a Kempis, 
Rogier’s painting summons the viewer to experience the suffering of the Virgin 
and Christ. 

The pervasive rhythm of the composition also served to arouse a devotional 
response. Where Campin engaged the viewer by leading his eye from the one 
group to another and into depth in order to show every incident in the narrative, 
Rogier achieved a synthesis. Neither style is distinct from the painting’s function 
in conveying the subject: Campin made it come alive and Rogier directly appealed 
to the viewer’s emotions. 

The parallel poses of Christ and Mary fit the artist’s compositional practice 
so perfectly that one is inclined to credit him with its invention, but that implies a 
specific theological knowledge which cannot be taken for granted among painters. 
The chapel of Our Lady of Ginderbuiten was dedicated to Mary’s sorrows, and the 
prominent display of her suffering in the painting must express the wish of the 
chapel’s ecclesiastical authorities and the patrons, the crossbowmen. This wish 
was translated into a symbolical portrayal of that grief in a form no other artist of 
that time could have conceived so movingly. The interaction, however, among 
Rogier, his patrons, and, probably, a theological adviser cannot be reconstructed. 


ROGIER VAN DER WEYDEN 
Christ on the Cross with the Virgin and Saint John 


The same inventory of the Escorial that lists the Descent from the Cross is a source 
for another equally monumental work by Rogier van der Weyden, one preserved 
in the Spanish palace [FIG. 13]. The picture is mentioned as ‘a large panel on which 
is painted Christ Our Lord on the cross, with Our Lady and Saint John, from the 
hand of Master Rogier’. The inventory also states that it had been in the royal 
palace in Segovia and in the Charterhouse of Brussels. 

The latter place, the Charterhouse of Scheut, in the vicinity of Brussels, was 
the original location. In 1448/49 Rogier’s son Cornelis entered the Charterhouse 
of Herinnes, which provided the first prior of the new monastery of Scheut. 
According to fifteenth-century documents, van der Weyden gave the House of 
Scheut both money and paintings, and an account of the monastery from 1555 
mentions the sale of an image of the crucified Christ given by ‘Master Rogier’.54 
Since the monastery was founded in 1456, this year is a terminus post quem for 
the picture.° It has suffered considerable damage and has been overpainted; despite 
a restoration in 1946-1947 its condition is still ruinous. 

The crucified Christ is placed against a red cloth hung over a gray wall. His 
loincloth and the robes of the Virgin and Saint John, now grayish, were originally 
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FIGURE 13 — Rogier van der Weyden, Christ on the Cross with the Virgin and 
Saint John (325 x 192 cm), Escorial, Monasterio de San Lorenzo 
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white. All the emphasis is on Christ’s suffering and the sorrow of Mary and John, 
whose expressive faces and gestures, paralleled by the direction of their drapery, 
lead the eye upward to the Savior. The concentration on emotion and the restrict- 
ed depth are even greater than in the Descent from the Cross, because here they are 
combined with an extreme sobriety in the palette, the portrayal of texture, and the 
number of details. 

Because everything is reduced to its essence, Panofsky considered this pan- 
el the apogee of Rogier’s development, and dated it around 1462, two years before 
the painter’s death. He raised it to a timeless level by comparing it to one of the 
last drawings of Michelangelo: 


At the end of their careers, and almost a hundred years apart, the greatest 
sculptor of the Italian Renaissance, turning to the Middle Ages in renuncia- 
tion of the ‘fables of the world’, and the greatest painter of the Late Gothic 
North, having experienced the Florentine rinascimento, met, as it were, half- 
way between two worlds.°® 


Other writers have more plausibly linked the sober execution and the concentra- 
tion on essence to the ascetic practices of the Carthusians.°” The contrast between 
Rogier’s more material Descent from the Cross and the restrained Escorial panel is 
surely related to the different groups for which they were intended: a laymen’s 
guild and a monastic house of a strict and contemplative order. Yet, it is also true 
that the two paintings are separated by some twenty years or even more. While 
the volume of the figures and the rendering of texture in the Descent from the Cross 
recall Campin’s style, this influence has disappeared in the Christ on the Cross and 
Rogier’s sense of a rhythmic composition parallel to the picture plane has fully 
come to the fore. That he attuned this painting to Carthusian aesthetics makes it 
no less a product of his own artistry, since he gave it to the monastery. Infrared 
reflectography, however, has found something that a modern mind could find 
anomalous in such a personal work. As will be discussed in Chapter 5 [P. 305], Rogier 
appears to have made the underdrawing and the painting of the heads, hands and 
feet, and entrusted the rest of the painting to an assistant. How is this partly exe- 
cution by his own hand compatible with the idea that the panel was intended as an 
individual expression of the artist’s devotion? Or do we attach too much impor- 
tance to authenticity? This point, too, is addressed in Chapter 5 [PP. 323-328]. 
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ROGIER VAN DER WEYDEN 
The Polyptych of the Last Judgment 


There is no evidence for the attribution of the Polyptych of the Last Judgment in 
the hospice, at Beaune, in Burgundy [FIGS. 14, 15]. Nevertheless, there are docu- 
ments for the foundation of the institution where it is still preserved.58 

The H6tel-Dieu in Beaune was founded by Nicolas Rolin and his third wife, 
Guigone de Salins. For thirty-five years Rolin was Philip the Good’s chancellor, his 
highest official. In 1443, a year in which the plague was rampant in Burgundy, he 
signed the hospital charter. Its chapel, at one end of the ward called ‘the great Hall 
of the Poor’, was dedicated on December 31, 1451, a day after the pope issued a bull 
changing the hospital’s dedication from Saint Anthony Abbot to Saint John the 
Baptist. Since the altarpiece shows Saint Anthony, it must have been completed by 
this time. 

The work stood on the chapel’s altar until the French Revolution and was 
hidden in an attic during the Terror. When it was brought out in the early nine- 
teenth century, drapery was painted over the naked figures or offensive parts were 
covered with flames. Still considered unworthy of attention, it was hung in a sepa- 
rate room three meters above the floor, and partly covered with the white wash used 
on the walls of the room. In 1836, however, a member of the Commission of Anti- 
quities recognized its value and had taken it down and ‘washed with care’. The art- 
loving Prince d’Arenberg opened a subscription in 1845 for funds for its restora- 
tion, which was only performed in 1875 and with dire consequences: the fronts 
and the backs of the panels were separated and some were transferred to canvas. 

At its rediscovery the Last Judgment was attributed to the brothers van Eyck, 
but with the growing knowledge of Rogier van der Weyden it came to be seen as 
one of his principal achievements. The attribution has stood the test of time, al- 
though it is thought that various parts of the execution were left to assistants [SEE 
CHAPTER 5, P. 320]. 

The exterior [F1G. 14] shows Nicholas Rolin and Guigone de Salins to the far 
left and right, kneeling in alcoves before angels bearing their coats of arms. The 
other panels are imitations of sculpture in grisaille: Saint Sebastian facing Rolin, 
Saint Anthony Abbot facing his wife, and, above, the Virgin and angel of the 
Annunciation. The scene of the Annunciation often occurs on the exterior of an 
altarpiece as the beginning of the Incarnation, while the interior shows one or 
more themes from its subsequent history. Saint Sebastian and Saint Anthony 
Abbot were invoked against the plague, but their presence also expresses the 
donors’ personal veneration.°? In 1430 Rolin endowed masses and made other 
donations to his family chapel of Saint Sebastian in the church of Notre Dame in 
Autun, and Guigone belonged to a confraternity of Saint Anthony in Dijon. 
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FIGURE 14 - Rogier van der Weyden, The Polyptych of the Last Judgment, exterior 
(including frame ca. 220/137.5 x 273 cm), Musée de l’H6tel Dieu, Beaune 
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FIGURE 15 — Rogier van der Weyden, The Polyptych of the Last Judgment, interior 
(including frame ca. 220/137.5 x 547.6 cm), Musée de l’Hétel Dieu, Beaune 
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FIGURE 16 — Rogier van der Weyden, The Polyptych of the Last Judgment, 
interior: Apostles, female saints and damned souls 
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On the interior [FIG. 15] the Last Judgment spreads over nine panels. In the center 
Christ is enthroned on a rainbow with his feet on a globe, sending forth a lily and a 
sword, whose meaning is clarified by biblical texts; in white letters below the lily 
are the words: ‘Come, ye blessed of my Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for 
you from the foundation of the world’, Matthew 25:34 (Venite benedicti patris mei 
possidete paratum vobis Regnum a constitucione mundi); in black below the sword 
are the words: ‘Depart from me, ye cursed, into everlasting fire, prepared for the 
devil and his angels’, Matthew 25:41 (Discedite a me maledicti in ignem eternum 
qui paratus est dyabolo et angelis eius). On the small upper panels, flanking the 
image of Christ, angels bear the instruments of the Passion, or arma Christi, with 
which he triumphed over death and the devil. A vertical axis runs through the fig- 
ure of Christ with the archangel Michael below him, weighing souls and surround- 
ed by trumpeting angels. At the bases of the rainbow, the Virgin and John the 
Baptist intercede with folded hands, seated in front of rows of the apostles and 
saints, male on the left and female on the right. The dead rise from the earth, the 
blessed making their way to the heaven and the damned dragging one another in- 
to hell [F1G. 16]. There is an utter limitation of narrative elements: devils are 
nowhere in evidence, and the heavenly Jerusalem is limited to a golden gate. The 
emphasis is not on outward display, but on the emotional state of the resurrected, 
the damned grimacing in horror. As Panofsky put it: 


The fate of each human being, determined by the Judge without assistance 
or interference, inevitably follows from his own past, and the absence of any 
outside instigator of evil makes us realize that the chief torture of the Dam- 
ned is not so much physical pain as a perpetual and intolerably sharpened 
consciousness of their state. 


Evidently, Rolin and his clerical advisor thought it salutary for the patients of the 
hospital to be reminded of their responsibility for their fate and incited to exam- 
ine the condition of their souls. 

While some illusion of depth form the images on the outside, especially 
in the panels with the pseudo-sculptures, the composition on the inside resem- 
bles a frieze. The figures are separated by sharp contours and their robes en- 
livened by clearly articulated folds. The colors of the figures in heaven stand out 
against the golden clouds. A brilliant light from the left strikes Saint Michael’s 
white alb, in a strong contrast with the red of Christ’s mantle, and the red and 
gold of his cope, like the red of the vestments and wings of the smaller angels, 
contrast with the pale blue sky. The artist made the composition even clearer by 
restricting the number of the dead and treating them almost as individuals. As 
the damned approach the abyss of hell they become more and more compressed 
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together. Only a few blessed ascend the steps of the Heavenly Jerusalem. That 
the damned are in the majority must also have given the hospital’s residents 
food for thought. 

The large sizes of the heavenly figures, the limited number of the resurrect- 
ed, the strong linearity and contrasting colors all contributed to the visibility of 
the polyptych from the ward through the entrance to the chapel. Thus, the artistic 
form was perfectly attuned to the work’s function. But this function should not 
only be related to the patients.S! The Rolins intended the chapel to be their burial 
place (although eventually only Guigone was buried there), in which they provided 
for daily prayers to be said for the salvation of their souls as well as daily masses 
for the dead. The altarpiece gives shape to the reward they hoped their charity and 
piety would earn. This expectation is explicit in the hospital’s charter, in which 
Rolin declares that he is acting in the interest of his salvation, desiring through a 
happy commerce to exchange the perishable blessings he owes to the grace of God 
for the celestial and eternal blessings.62 However much Rolin wished to lay up 
treasures in heaven, through this impressive painting he also wanted to guarantee 
life to his earthly memory. 

Of course, the most determining factor for the artistic form of the polyp- 
tych was van der Weyden. As we have seen, compositions parallel to the picture 
plane and expressive figures are characteristic of his art. In comparison to his 
Descent from the Cross, volume and texture were reduced in the Last Judgment, but 
not as much as in the Escorial Christ on the Cross. The three paintings show how 
many factors should be considered in order to understand a work: the artist’s per- 
sonality, its development, the demands of the subject that had to be represented, 
and a picture’s function for the donors and other viewers. The interaction be- 
tween these determinants is the most complex and most fundamental aspect of 
the research into early Netherlandish art. 


ROGIER VAN DER WEYDEN 


The Columba Altarpiece 


The Columba Altarpiece [FIG. 17] is named for its place of origin, the baptismal 
chapel of Saint Columba’s in Cologne, which was founded as a burial chapel for 
the burgomaster Goedert von den Wasservass, in 1467.63 Because this was three 
years after Rogier’s death, the triptych must have been made for some other site 
and the donor who kneels behind Saint Joseph must be someone else. The painting 
remained in the chapel for ages until it was acquired by Melchior and Sulpiz Bois- 
serée in 1808, who sold it with the rest of their collection to the king of Bavaria in 
1827 [SEE CHAPTER 2, P. 185]. The Boisseree brothers assigned the triptych to Jan 
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van Eyck, but in the second half of the nineteenth century it was restored to 
Rogier van der Weyden and this attribution is generally accepted. 

The Adoration of the Magi occupies the central panel. The kings and their 
retinue form a descending, diagonal movement ending in the middle, where the 
eldest king touches the Child. Their driving force is counterbalanced by the Virgin 
and Saint Joseph, who frames the scene with the young king at the far right, just 
as John the Evangelist and Mary Magdalen frame Rogier’s Descent from the Cross. 
The adoration of the eldest king is particularly emotional: leading both his com- 
panions and the viewer in the devotion for Christ, he grasps the Child by the feet 
with one hand and with the other raises the Child’s hand to his lips. This encounter 
is emphasized by the axis running through the hat before the king, the motif of 
the kiss and the crucifix that, in token of the future Passion, hangs on a pillar at 
the rear of the stable. Thus, the Christ Child, together with the crucifix, reminds 
us of Salvation and the kiss and the doffed hat express veneration. 

The stable functions as a piece of stage scenery before which the protago- 
nists are placed. It is in the form of a ruin, which could, as in other Netherlandish 
pictures, refer to the Old Covenant abrogated by the coming of Christ. The figures 
and the stable are connected by the ass, bending over a manger perpendicular to 
the picture plane, and the retinue of the kings, pushing forward through an open- 
ing in the right wall. This wall runs into the foreground, but its advance is splayed 
outward to reinforce the planarity of the composition. A landscape with a town 
looms up behind the stable like another piece of scenery. The foreground and 
background are linked by a road which starts behind the donor. 

Although this painting has no golden niche, like the Descent from the 
Cross, a wall with a hanging, like the Escorial Christ on the Cross, or a golden 
heaven, like the Last Judgment, again Rogier affirmed his predilection for a 
frieze-like arrangement that allowed him to exercise his talent for compositional 
tension. The groups are not only determined by the diagonal movement from 
the right and the verticals of Mary and Joseph, but also by two curves which run 
through the heads of nearly all the figures and intersect in the kneeling king. 
The arched openings in the stable create a faster counterrhythm, which dis- 
solves in the one arch rising above the stable roof. There is also a rhythmic ten- 
sion between, on the one hand, the figures of Joseph, Mary and the two younger 
kings, and, on the other, the pillars of the stable. Many small motifs contribute 
to the rhythmic character of the composition as well, such as the fluttering scarf 
of the turban of the youngest king, the curve of his sword, the elegant whippet 
at his feet, the jutting knee of the second king, the rich folds of his mantle, and 
the rippling sleeves of the eldest king. Reinforcing the encounter with the 
Christ Child, the folds of these sleeves accelerate the movement from the right 
which begins in the flourish of the raised turban and ends in the large hat on the 
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ground, whose spiralling curves resolve the fan-shaped sleeve folds in a calli- 
graphic loop. 

The bright, strong colors of the figures (more subdued in the crowd) con- 
trast with the dark stable and the soft tints of the background, and the blue sky 
counterbalances the lower, more colorful, half of the painting. Above all, the colors 
lucidly articulate the various elements; they hardly have a spatial effect for lack of 
an atmospheric light. Their solid support of the picture’s content is exemplified in 
the dominance of the primary colors, blue, yellow and red, in the protagonists. 
These colors converge where the eldest king kneels before the Virgin and the 
Child. The most sumptuous texture is given to the youngest king; his elegant dress 
and the grace with which he removes his turban make a strong contrast with the 
humble figure of Saint Joseph, and show the dynamism of the arriving worshipers. 

The Annunciation is represented on the left wing and the Presentation of 
Christ in the Temple on the right. The Virgin’s chamber and the Temple are clearly 
demarcated; but here too the depth is restrained. Fully established in the fore- 
ground, the protagonists stand out against their spaces. The bed behind the Virgin 
and the architectural elements of both scenes do more to articulate the surface 
than to lead the eye inward. In comparison to the other discussed works by Rogier, 
however, the Columba Altarpiece has a spatial richness because of the various 
planes of the compositions. Does this have to do with its themes and function, or 
does it represent a stage in Rogier’s development? To answer this question, it is 
important to know the approximate date of the painting’s execution, which can be 
established with the help of technical research. 

Infrared reflectography has discovered the remarkable fact that the under- 
drawing is different from that on other Rogierian panels and must be the work of 
an assistant.o* At the same time, the first layer of paint contains numerous 
changes, probably by van der Weyden himself. Some of the changes are due to mo- 
tifs borrowed from Stefan Lochner’s Adoration of the Magi Triptych in Cologne 
cathedral [F1G. 18], made between 1440 and 1448. Lochner’s standard-bearer in the 
central panel inspired the pose of Rogier’s youngest king, the man holding a hat 
next to this standard-bearer served as a model for one of the men in the opening of 
the stable’s right wall, and the maiden seen from the back on Lochner’s left panel 
was used for the girl with the doves in the Presentation. Furthermore, the Virgin’s 
slightly turned face in the underdrawing of Rogier’s Adoration was painted ina 
frontal view, like the face of Lochner’s Virgin. 

The reflectography has also shown that the donor was not underdrawn. On 
the basis of these observations, Jeltje Dijkstra has formulated the hypothesis that 
van der Weyden’s workshop in Brussels prepared the panels and executed the un- 
derdrawing in his absence.®> During that absence Rogier visited Cologne, where 
he met and portrayed the donor and drew sketches after Lochner’s Adoration of 
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the Magi. On his return to Brussels, he added the portrait and used the sketches 
after Lochner in order to make the changes in the first layer of paint. 

Obviously, there was initially no plan to include a portrait of the donor, per- 
haps because he had commissioned the work from Cologne.® The occasion to visit 
him might have presented itself during Rogier’s journey to Rome in the Holy Year 
1450, reported by the humanist Bartolomeo Fazio.” Of course, the artist could 
have done so another time, but dendrochronological measurements indicate that, 
indeed, the triptych may have been painted around 1450,°8 and a long absence 
from Brussels would explain why van der Weyden left the underdrawing to an 
assistant. 

Whilst all these different suppositions are mutually compatible, they have 
to be slightly adapted if, as some scholars think, the donor was the Cologne patri- 
cian Johan Dasse, who was already dead at this time.? In 1448 Dasse’s widow 
founded in his memory an altar in Saint Columba’s dedicated to Our Lady, for 
which the Mariological subjects of the Columba Altarpiece would be quite appro- 
priate. The painting could have been started before her husband’s death and his 
portrait inserted afterward. Rogier’s visit to Cologne would have enabled the wid- 
ow to give him an existing portrait of her husband to copy on the triptych. The 
problem with this hypothesis is that Dasse would hardly have commissioned the 
painting without endowing the altar. What is more, the altarpiece does not have 
to be directly related to an altar of Our Lady. The Adoration of the Magi was a 
favorite subject in Cologne, which preserved their relics, and appropriate to any 
altar dedicated to the city’s patron saints. 

If the Columba Altarpiece was indeed made around 1450, what does this 
date say about its artistic character? The Last Judgment was painted between 1443 
and 1451 and probably finished before Rogier left for Italy; the Escorial Christ on 
the Cross can be dated between 1456 and van der Weyden’s death in 1464. This 
means that the Columba Altarpiece would have been executed after the Last 
Judgment and before the Christ on the Cross, and it suggests that rather than to 
Rogier’s evolution as a painter the spatial richness of the Columba Altarpiece can 
be attributed to its subject and destination. The three paintings together show 
that when Rogier became a mature artist he could choose from various styles, 
according to the theme and function of the work he had undertaken. The donor of 
the Columba Altarpiece may have been an ambitious person who required that it 
should be a demonstration of artistic virtuosity. The borrowings from Lochner 
seem to confirm this: they can be considered as an expression of homage to the 
German master, but also as a challenge which prompted the citizens of Cologne to 
compare the two paintings and to ask themselves if van der Weyden had outdone 
their own famous artist. Although Lochner’s altarpiece is considerably larger and 
more monumental, Rogier’s is notably more modern. 
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FIGURE 17 — Rogier van der Weyden, The Columba Altarpiece 
(central panel 139.5 x 152.9 cm; left wing 139.4 x 72.9; right wing 139.2 x 72.5 cm), 
Bayerische Staatsgemaldesammlungen, Alte Pinakothek, Minchen 
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FIGURE 18 — Stefan Lochner, The Adoration of the Magi Triptych (Das Dombild) 
(central panel 260 x 285 cm; each wing 261 x 142 cm), Cologne Cathedral 
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A display of even greater virtuosity is shown by another altarpiece for a family 
altar, one in which the donors felt the need to have exhibited artistic wealth on 
the largest possible scale. 


JAN (AND HUBERT?) VAN EYCK 
The Ghent Altarpiece 


Like the Last Judgment by Rogier van der Weyden, the Ghent Altarpiece [FIGS. 19, 
20] still stands in the building for which it was originally intended. In the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries, however, it did a good deal of travelling, both in 
separate parts and as a whole.”° 

From 1432 until the time of the iconoclastic riots in the sixteenth century, 
the work stood in the chapel of the donors Jodocus Vijd and Elisabeth Borluut, in 
the church of Saint John in Ghent, which was dedicated to Saint Bavo in 1540 and 
became a cathedral shortly afterward. In 1566, to protect it from the iconoclasts, 
the painting was dismantled and hidden in the tower. It returned to its original 
location in 1569, but less than ten years later supporters of William of Orange 
brought it to the town hall so that the prince could present it to Queen Elizabeth 
of England. This plan was not realized, and in 1587/88 it was placed upon a new altar 
in the Vijd chapel and given a new base, or predella, instead of the original, which, 
according to the chronicler Marcus van Vaernewijck, bore a representation of hell. 

The Ghent Altarpiece was then left in peace until the French Revolution. In 
1794 the revolutionary invaders from French took the four central panels to Paris, 
where they were displayed in the new museum in the Louvre [SEE CHAPTER 2, PP. 
177, 179]. When these panels came back to Ghent in 1816, the authorities of the 
cathedral sold the wings to an art dealer, who sold them to an English collector, 
Edward Solly. In 1821 King Friedrich Wilhelm III of Prussia bought the wings and 
other paintings from Solly for his picture gallery in Berlin, which was open to the 
public [SEE CHAPTER 2, PP. 185-187]. The six panels were sawed apart in 1894, so 
that the fronts and backs could be exhibited side by side. 

In 1822 a fire in Saint Bavo’s damaged the central part, which had to be re- 
stored. The panels with Adam and Eve had already been stored away for the sake 
of decency and were only accessible to connoisseurs; in 1861 they were sold to the 
Belgian state and transferred to the Musée royal in Brussels. During World War I, 
the panels in Ghent were moved to safety. After more than 150 years, in 1920, all 
of the work’s constituents reunited, because the Treaty of Versailles ordered Ger- 
many to give the wings to Belgium. The five hundreth anniversary of the Ghent 
Altarpiece was celebrated in 1932. In the night of 10 April 1934, the panels with 
the Just Judges and John the Baptist were stolen. The latter panel was recovered, 
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but the Just Judges have never been found and are now replaced by a modern copy. 

When World War II broke out, the Ghent Altarpiece was taken to unoccu- 
pied France to prevent its capture, but the Germans managed to track it down in 
1942, and it spent the next two years in Neuschwanstein. In 1944 the American 
army found the panels in the salt mines of Alt Aussee, where the Germans had 
hidden them with countless other treasures. The polyptych returned to Saint 
Bavo’s in 1945, only to be dismantled again in 1950 for a year of technical study 
and restoration in Brussels. It was reinstalled in the Vijd chapel, but in 1986, after 
innumerable openings and closings for the tourists, the work was placed in anoth- 
er part of the church, where it is preserved in a bulletproof cage of glass. Because 
it cannot be closed any longer, there is no meeting between the angel and the 
Virgin of the Annunciation on the exterior, and it is impossible to undergo the aes- 
thetic experience as it was intended: viewing the limited range of colors on the 
closed altarpiece, and when it is opened being overwhelmed by the magnificent 
display of color. 

The exterior [FIG. 19], whose layout was followed in van der Weyden’s Last 
Judgment, presents life-sized figures of Jodocus Vijd and Elisabeth Borluut pray- 
ing beside pseudo-statues of John the Baptist, the church’s patron at the time, and 
John the Evangelist, whose apocalyptic vision of the adoration of the Lamb is rep- 
resented on the inside. Since the altarpiece was dedicated on his feast day, May 6, 
he may have been the chapel’s patron.”! The Annunciation [F1G. 21], in the upper 
register, is inscribed with the text of the salutation: “Hail Mary, full of grace, the 
Lord is with thee’, Luke 1:28 (Ave gracia plena Dominus tecum), proceeding from 
the angel’s mouth, and with the first words of the Virgin’s response: ‘Behold the 
handmaid of the Lord’, Luke 1:38 (Ecce ancilla Domini), upside down, to indicate 
that they are intended for God. Mary kneels beside a lectern, and the dove of the 
Holy Ghost has alighted on her head. Sunlight enters through an open window be- 
hind her and shines through the glass of a carafe on the sill, so that the Incarna- 
tion may be symbolized, as in the Mérode Triptych, by light passing through 
glass.72 A niche contains a laver and a basin with a handtowel next to it, likewise 
symbols of Mary’s purity. The windows frame a view of a city that may be Ghent 
itself. 

The lunettes show figures of prophets and sibyls whose banderoles are in- 
scribed with prophecies of the Incarnation; from left to right, Zachariah with: 
‘Rejoice greatly, O daughter of Zion [...] behold, thy King cometh unto thee’, 
Zachariah 9:9 (Exulta satis filia Syon jubila ecce Rex tuus venit); the Eritrean sibyl 
with: ‘Sounding nothing mortal you are inspired by power from on high’ (Nil mor- 
tale sonans afflata es numine celso); the Cumaean sibyl with: ‘The Highest King 
shall come and shall be in the flesh through the ages’ (Rex altissimus adveniet per 
secula futurus scilicet in carne); the prophet Micah with: ‘Yet out of thee shall he 
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FIGURE 19 — Jan (and Hubert?) van Eyck, The Ghent Altarpiece, exterior 
(ca. 375 x 260 cm), Cathedral of Saint Bavo, Ghent 
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FIGURE 20 — Jan (and Hubert?) van Eyck, The Ghent Altarpiece, 
interior (ca. 375 xX 520 cm), Cathedral of Saint Bavo, Ghent 
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FIGURE 21 — Jan (and Hubert?) van Eyck, The Ghent Altarpiece, exterior, 
upper register: The Annunciation, prophets and sibyls 
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come forth unto me that is to be ruler in Israel’, Micah 5:2 (Ex te egredietur qui sit 
dominator in Israel). 

The gowns of the donors provide the strongest colors, since the statues and 
the robes of the angel and the Virgin are almost entirely white and tints of brown 
and cream permeate the whole exterior. A warm light envelops the figures, the 
walls of the niches below, and the room of the Annunciation, where the shadows 
on the floor are cast by the frames of the panels in front of a light coming from the 
viewer’s right. In fact, the Vijd chapel is illuminated by a window on this side (in 
its new location the altarpiece is illuminated only by artificial light), so that the 
painted light and the natural light linked the worlds of the painting and of the be- 
holder.73 At the same time, the unnaturally large size of the Virgin and the angel 
underscores the symbolic character of the scene: the viewer is confronted with the 
awesome theological reality of the Incarnation. 

The richness of the interior of the polyptych [FIG. 20] is almost inconceiv- 
able in the variety of the representations and the exuberance of the color, based 
on red, blue, green, and gold. On the central panel of the lower register we see the 
adoration of the Lamb [FIG. 22]. The Lamb stands on an altar, blood streaming from 
his breast into a chalice. The upper edge of the altar frontal, or antependium, is in- 
scribed with the words: ‘Behold the Lamb of God, which taketh away the sin of the 
world’, John 1:29 (Ecce Agnus Dei qui tollit peccata mundi), and the lappets in front 
of it with: ‘Jesus the Way’, and ‘the Truth, the Life’, John 14:6 (Ihesus Via and 
Veritas Vita). Around the altar kneel angels holding the arma Christi, in adoration 
or swinging censers. In the foreground a fountain is inscribed: ‘This is the foun- 
tain of the water of life proceeding out of the throne of God and of the Lamb’, 
Revelation, 21:6; 22:1 among other places (Hic est fons aque vite procedens de sede 
Dei+ Agni). 

The figures on the central panel are grouped in the same categories as in 
the Litany. To the left of the fountain are gathered the witnesses of the Old 
Covenant, among them the Roman poet Virgil, holding his wreath of a laurel, who 
was thought to have foretold the coming of the Messiah. Beside him Isaiah holds a 
twig, in token of his prophecy of Christ as a ‘rod out of the stem of Jesse’, Isaiah 
11:1. To the right of the fountain are witnesses of the New Covenant: behind the 
kneeling apostles stand popes, bishops, including Saint Livinus, patron of Ghent, 
and deacons, including Saint Stephen. In the distance, on the right, come the Holy 
Virgins, including Agnes, Barbara, Catharine, Dorothy, and Ursula, and, on the 
left, the Confessors, who witnessed to Christ without suffering martyrdom, to- 
gether with representatives of the contemplative life. Paradise is a meadow with 
countless flowers and trees, and the distant heavenly Jerusalem somewhat resem- 
bles a Flemish city. Above the scene the dove of the Holy Spirit floats in a radiat- 
ing halo. This motif was added later, but still in the fifteenth century. Technical 
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research has shown that originally God’s presence was only symbolized by a gilded 
glory without a dove.”4 

Other multitudes advance on the flanking panels, making their way to the 
heavenly meadow from different parts of the earth. The frames of the side panels 
are original, each inscribed with the name of one group. On the far left, the stolen 
panel was labeled ‘Just Judges’ (Iusti Iudices), closer to the center are the ‘Soldiers 
of Christ’ (Christi Milites). The panel at the far right shows the ‘Holy Pilgrims’ 
(Peregrini Sancti), led by the giant Saint Christopher. In front of them walk the 
‘Holy Hermits’ (Heremite Sancti) with Saint Anthony Abbot in the vanguard and, 
at the rear, Saint Mary Magdalen and Saint Mary of Egypt. The panels of the judges 
and the soldiers are spanned by a typically northern landscape, while the one that 
covers the panels of the pilgrims and the hermits is explicitly southern, with citrus 
trees, palms, and cypresses. The contours of the landscapes flow smoothly into 
that of the central paradise, so that at first sight the whole lower register seems to 
be covered by a single landscape. 

The figures in the upper register are quite enormous. The most monumen- 
tal are on the central panels [FIG. 23]: God, seated on a throne, flanked by the 
Virgin and John the Baptist. The young, Christ-like God, wearing red robes en- 
crusted with pearls and gems and a triple-crowned tiara, holds a scepter and raises 
his right hand in benediction. A golden baldrick over his chest is inscribed: Sabaot, 
‘(Lord) of Hosts’. On the edge of his mantle are the words: ‘King of Kings and Lord 
of Lords’ (Rex Regum et Dominus Dominantium). The step below his feet is in- 
scribed with texts on either side of a crown on the floor. To the left the upper line 
reads: ‘Life without death on his head’ (Vita sine morte in capite), and to the right: 
‘Youth without age on his forehead’ (Iuventus sine senectute in fronte). Below this, 
to the left, that is to God’s right: ‘Joy without sorrow on his right side’ (Gaudium 
sine merore a dextris), and to the right: ‘Safety without fear on his left side’ (Secu- 
ritas sine timore a sinistris). The motifs on the cloth of gold brocade behind God 
symbolize the sacrifice of Christ: grapes and a pelican feeding her young from her 
own breast. The concentric gold arches above, resembling an enormous halo, are 
inscribed: 


This is God the almighty on account of his divine majesty. The highest, the 
best of all on account of his goodness full of sweetness. The most liberal re- 
munerator on account of his immense largesse. (Hic est Deus potentissimus 
propter divinam maiestatem. Summus omnium optimus propter dulcedinis 
bonitatem. Remunerator liberalissimus propter inmensam largitatem.) 


On God’s right hand the Virgin is enthroned, reading a book. As Queen of Heaven 
she is clad in a jeweled gown and mantle; her crown is adorned with flowers that 
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FIGURE 22 — Jan (and Hubert?) van Eyck, The Ghent Altarpiece, interior, 
lower register: The Adoration of the Lamb 
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FIGURE 23 — Jan (and Hubert?) van Eyck, The Ghent Altarpiece, interior, 
upper register: God flanked by the Virgin and Saint John the Baptist 
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symbolize her virtues, and above them stars, like those in the crown of the apoca- 
lyptic woman in the Book of Revelation. The arches are inscribed with a text from 
the Book of Wisdom 7: 29, 26: 


She is more beautiful than the sun and above the whole order of the stars. 
When compared to the light, she is found to precede it. For she is the bright- 
ness of eternal light, and the unspotted mirror of God. (Hec est speciosior sole 
et super omnem stellarum disposicionem luci comparata invenitur prior. Can- 
dor est enim lucis eterne et speculum sine macula Dei.) 


John the Baptist points to God; the book in his lap contains the first word of Isaiah 
40: ‘Comfort ye’ (Consolamini). The Isaiah chapter speaks of ‘him that crieth in 
the wilderness, Prepare ye the way of the Lord’, and also says that ‘the glory of the 
Lord shall be revealed, and all flesh shall see it together’, which fits the vision 
illustrated on the whole interior.” The Baptist wears a green mantle, likewise 
trimmed with pearls and gems, and underneath it the robe of camelhair in which 
he proclaimed the coming of Christ. The inscription on the arches reads: 


This is John the Baptist, greater than man, like unto the angels, the sum of 
the law, who sowed the gospel, the voice of the apostles, the silence of the 
prophets, the lamp of the world, the witness of the Lord. (Hic est Baptista 
Iohannes, maior homine, par angelis, legis summa, evangelii sacio, apostolorum 
vox, silencium prophetarum, lucerna mundi, Domini testis.) 


To the right of John the Baptist angels are playing musical instruments; the pan- 
el’s frame is inscribed: ‘Praise him with stringed instruments and organs’, Psalm 
150:4 (Laudate eum in cordis et organo). The corresponding panel to the left of the 
Virgin depicts singing angels, and the frame has the inscription: ‘A song for God, 
eternal praise, thanksgiving’ (Melos Deo, laus perhennis, gratiarum actio). At the 
extremities figures of Adam and Eve stand in niches, their size between that of the 
figures in the center panels and that of the musical angels. Adam’s frame is in- 
scribed: ‘Adam casts us into death’ (Adam nos in mortem praecipitat), and Eve’s: 
‘Eve harmed by killing’ (Eva occidendo obfuit). A simulated relief above Adam’s 
niche shows the burnt offerings of Cain and Abel, that above Eve has Cain slaying 
Abel. 

Everywhere on the interior the immaterial is embodied by an eruption of 
brilliantly rendered matter: grass, herbs, flowers, fruit, trees, rocks, clouds, horses 
and people, woven and embroidered cloth, jewels and gold, carved stone and 
wood, and the naked bodies of Adam and Eve. All are painted in such detail and 
with such an illusion of texture that each creature, plant or object has its own 
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character. And here, as on the exterior, everything is brought to life by an un- 
rivalled handling of light. 


A great part of the abundant literature on the Ghent Altarpiece has been con- 
cerned with the problem of whether two different hands can be discerned. When 
in 1823, in Berlin, a restorer removed overpaint on the frame, he found at the bot- 
tom of the exterior an inscription in the form of a quatrain: 


Pictor Hubertus eeyck. maior quo nemo repertus 
Incepit. pondus. que Johannes arte secundus 
[Frater] perfecit. Judoci Vijd prece fretus 

VersU seXta Mal. Vos CoLLoCat aCta tUerlI.”6 


This can be translated as: 


Painter Hubert van Eyck, greater than whom none has been found, began the 
weighty task, which his brother Jan, second in art, completed at the request 
of Jodocus Vijd. With this verse on May 6 he places what has been done under 
your protection. 


The capitalized letters can be read as Roman numerals; together, they add up to 
1432. 

The discovery of the quatrain corroborated what sixteenth-century sources 
say about the roles of the two brothers, and provoked a dispute over the question 
of which brother had painted which part. The great obstacle is the lack of other 
documented works by Hubert van Eyck and the paucity of documentary informa- 
tion about him, although we know that he lived in Ghent and died there in 1426.77 
There is much more known about Jan van Eyck’s life. After having been court 
painter of John of Bavaria, count of Holland, at The Hague from 1422 until 1425, 
he was in the service of Philip the Good from 1425 until his death in 1441. He lived 
in Lille from 1425 until 1428, and in 1432 he bought a house in Bruges. Before he 
settled in that city, where he died, he undertook journeys by order of the duke; in 
1436 he traveled again, possibly to the Holy Land.78 

One of the most extensive and precise attempts to distinguish the brothers’ 
hands in the Ghent Altarpiece was made by Max Dvofak, in the early twentieth 
century, who thought he recognized Hubert where the figures and the composi- 
tions are relatively linear and flat, showing Hubert the last great exponent of a 
medieval style. The more voluminous figures and groups Dvorak attributed to 
Jan, who, he believed, inaugurated the art of the modern age. These views are dis- 
cussed in Chapter 3 [PP. 240-243]. 
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In addition to the stylistic differences noted by Dvorak, Panofsky saw a lack of 
unity in other aspects of the work.”?? When closed, the round-topped side panels 
do not completely cover the central section; the vertical frames that divide the up- 
per register are not aligned with those of the lower register, and on the interior 
there is an enormous difference in scale between the figures of the two zones. 
Panofsky also saw important inconsistencies in the iconography. The interior can 
be seen as an All Saints picture, related to the feast of All Saints and based on the 
Book of Revelation, in which Saint John describes how a ‘great multitude, which 
no man could number’ worshiped ‘our God which sitteth upon the throne’ and the 
Lamb. In the earliest depictions of this theme the adoration is addressed to the 
Lamb alone, but fourteenth-century examples show instead of the Lamb an en- 
throned figure symbolizing the Trinity, or a three-figured Trinity. The Ghent 
Altarpiece seems to combine the older and the younger tradition by a Lamb in the 
lower and an enthroned figure in the upper register. The presence, however, of 
the Holy Ghost in the lower register suggests that the vertically aligned Lamb, 
dove, and enthroned figure, being God the Father, together represent the Trinity. 
Nor is this the only discordant element if the interior is to be an All Saints picture: 
others are the prominence of John the Baptist and the presence of the Just Judges, 
who do not constitute an official category of saints. 

Panofsky connected the anomalies with the statement in the quatrain that 
Jan van Eyck completed the work at the request of Jodocus Vijd, which could mean 
that Vijd was not the original patron. In fact, one of the few documents concern- 
ing Hubert van Eyck mentions an altarpiece commissioned by the magistrates of 
Ghent. According to Panofsky, the lower register was originally designed as a sep- 
arate altarpiece ordered for their chapel in the town hall, which would explain the 
presence of the Just Judges, symbolizing the magistrates. The central panels of the 
upper register would have been another altarpiece, which paid special honor to 
John the Baptist, the patron of the church of Saint John. Initially, the central image 
of this second work would have represented the Trinity. The panels with the 
musical angels could have been intended as organ shutters. After Hubert’s death 
his brother Jan van Eyck would have finished the various panels and combined 
them in a single altarpiece, at Vijd’s request, complementing the interior with the 
panels of Adam and Eve, and painting the whole of the exterior. The operation 
would have required cutting down the panel of the Adoration of the Lamb, which 
is lower than its side panels, to accommodate a frame sturdy enough to support 
the heavy upper panels. The dove of the Holy Ghost would have been added to the 
Adoration to link the upper and lower registers, and as a result the Trinity in the 
upper register became God the Father. 

This creative reconstruction of the polyptych’s genesis deconstructed it as 
an artistic and theological whole. Knowing that the still unpublished results of 
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the technical examination might cause him to change some of his views, Panofsky 
nevertheless declared that: ‘nothing short of a personal communication from either 
Hubert or Jan van Eyck will convince me that the Ghent altarpiece was planned as 
it is now’.8° In spite of the absence of such a communication, his theory no longer 
holds. In the first place, the technical research found a barbe (an upright edge of 
paint created when a panel is painted in its frame) on the lower central panel, 
eliminating any possibility of its having been shortened.®! Furthermore, a study of 
the frames showed that, presumably, the original shapes of the wings corresponded 
with the central part.82 The other aesthethic inconsistencies Panofsky noticed are 
not convincing arguments, because they are obviously based on the value judg- 
ment, borrowed from the Italian Renaissance, that a work of art should be a har- 
monious whole into which all elements are integrated and brought into balance. 
However, he did not discuss the extent to which this norm played a role in early 
Netherlandish painting. (For more on the Italian Renaissance as Panofsky’s point of 
reference in his study of early Netherlandish painting, see CHAPTER 8, P. 389.) 

Nor do the exposed iconographic idiosyncrasies require that the altarpiece 
is a combination of originally separate works. The Just Judges can be explained as 
an allusion to Jodocus Vijd as an alderman of Ghent. Elisabeth Dhanens has ob- 
served that all four of the scenes which flank the Adoration of the Lamb could sym- 
bolize the status of members of the Vijd family or their charitable deeds.82 The 
Soldiers of Christ could refer to the knighthood of Jodocus’s father Clais and of his 
brother Christoffel, the Holy Pilgrims, led by Saint Christopher, patron of Chris- 
toffel Vijd, to Jodocus’s foundation of a hospice for pilgrims, and the Holy Hermits 
to the Charterhouse at Rooigem patronized and chosen as a burial site by Clais 
Vijd. 

The judges, knights, pilgrims, and hermits thus make their way as represen- 
tatives of the Vijd family along the road to Paradise, where the Lamb is adored by 
members of the Church Triumphant. This emphasis on the family may have been 
due to one of the most important motives, if not the most important one, for com- 
missioning such a colossal, virtuoso ensemble: the Vijds were childless.84 The 
wealth Jodocus had amassed as a large landowner lacked the goal that a rich man 
normally wanted to achieve on earth: ensuring his descendants of comfort and sta- 
tus. What is more, Jodocus’s only brother Christoffel was unmarried and without 
heirs, so that the name of their branch of the family would die out in their genera- 
tion. 

Jodocus Vijd and his wife did not only found an altar, they also paid for the 
construction of the chapel in which it stood, the first of the radiating chapels on 
the south side of the choir. According to an act, a mass had to be said daily in per- 
petuity ‘in honor of God, his blessed mother and all his saints, for the salvation of 
their souls and those of their ancestors’.85 The altarpiece expresses this honor and 
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shows how the Vijd family joins in the divine plan of salvation. The figures of 
Adam and Eve represent the Fall, the Annunciation scene refers to the Incarnation, 
and therewith to man’s Redemption, which offers hope for heavenly bliss, the 
principal theme of the painting. The tremendous naturalism of the artistic execu- 
tion gives the donors’ expectations a highly suggestive power as if these are a cer- 
tainty. Such a display of religious self-confidence could have been a compensa- 
tion for the couple’s incomplete social status due to their childlessness. 

The Ghent Altarpiece should not be considered only in light of the founda- 
tion of a family chapel and private care for the afterlife. It was part of the equip- 
ment of the church of Saint John and even of the city, because John the Baptist 
was also patron of Ghent. His prominence in the upper register and that of his usu- 
al attribute, the Lamb, below, can be explained by this double function and under- 
scores the character of the work as a civic monument.®* The painting soon became 
a showpiece in which the entire city of Ghent took pride. In 1458 one of the 
tableau vivants which greeted the triumphal entry of Philip the Good recreated 
the interior of the altarpiece (apart from the figures of Adam and Eve), and was 
fully described shortly afterward in the Kronyk van Vlaenderen. 

The description identifies the enthroned figure of the Deity as God the 
Father and also mentions the dove, which means that it had already been added to 
the polyptych.8” There can have been a simple reason for this addition. Since the 
Lamb in the Adoration represents Christ, it must have been natural for the viewer 
to take the enthroned figure as God the Father, even if, initially, this figure was in- 
tended as the Trinity. This reading may have led to the idea that the Holy Ghost 
was missing. 

Although the Ghent Altarpiece united symbolic functions for the Vijd family, 
the church of Saint John and the city of Ghent, it was first of all the backdrop for 
the enactment of the sacrifice of the mass; this function, too, is expressed in the 
painting. Dana Goodgal found that the iconographic themes and motifs, and even 
phrases from the inscriptions correspond to a treatise on the Eucharist by a Ghent 
author, completed in 1440.88 On the basis of this tract, she states that ‘the inscrip- 
tions and images on the interior of the Ghent Altarpiece all relate coherently and 
simply to a single theme: the communion of the mystical body with its head, 
through the sacrament of the eucharist’.89 This is not to say that much theological 
erudition was required to grasp the painting’s Eucharistic significance. Everyone 
was familiar with the phrase, inscribed on the altar frontal in the Adoration scene, 
Agnus Dei qui tollis peccata mundi, which was said or sung in every mass during 
the Eucharist, and the blood pouring from the Lamb’s breast into a chalice makes a 
direct connection between the sacrifice of Christ and that of the mass. The foun- 
tain’s water, another symbol of Christ’s redeeming blood, runs through a trench 
down to the lower frame, as if to flow into the real chalice on the altar. 
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The meaning of the Ghent Altarpiece is thus complex, but not inconsistent. Its con- 
tentual complexity explains its formal heterogeneity, which is perfectly appropri- 
ate to its various functions. 

Panofsky concluded his subdivision of the work with a distinction between 
what would have been painted by Hubert and what by Jan. Following Dvorak, he 
emphasized, among other things, the artistic differences in the Adoration of the 
Lamb, and agreed that the foreground should be attributed to Hubert and the back- 
ground to Jan. By way of illustration he cited the primitive wide-angle perspective 
of the fountain in contrast to the more convincingly foreshortened altar. 

In 1979 van Asperen de Boer published the results of his infrared reflectog- 
raphy on the Ghent Altarpiece, which showed that the technique of modeling is 
one of the principal characteristics of the underdrawing: ‘Shadows and tones are 
indicated with a series of lines mostly running parallel to the contour they 
follow.’99 This manner of shading occurs in parts of the altarpiece attributed by 
Dvorak and Panofsky to Hubert as well as those attributed to Jan. A remarkable 
discovery was that no underdrawing was found for the fountain, which appeared 
to be added on top of the painted meadow. The authenticity of the fountain need 
not be doubted, but the argument that Hubert painted it before Jan finished the 
Adoration seems to have lost its ground. 

Furthermore, van Asperen de Boer opined: ‘Much of the underdrawing in 
the Ghent altarpiece seems anyway quite comparable with that in works signed or 
usually given to Jan van Eyck.’9! This observation, since then corroborated by re- 
flectography of other Eyckian paintings,92 led him to conclude that he: 


if unaware of the existence of the quatrain, would have had no difficulty in 
regarding all Eyckian changes and the underdrawings in the altarpiece as 
being from one hand. This does not necessarily exclude the presence of assis- 
tants, since they would probably be engaged in the underpainting following 
the design.93 


The many changes made during the process of painting, the most striking being, 
beside the addition of the fountain, a ‘general increase of three-dimensionality’ 
and, in the Adoration of the Lamb and the hermits and the pilgrims panels, the 
replacement of northern trees for Mediterranean vegetation, could be due to the 
length of time needed for the execution of such a large and complex ensemble.94 
These conclusions are compatible with certain views on the authenticity of 
the quatrain on the frame. Already in the 1930s, Emile Renders argued that Jan 
alone painted the altarpiece and that the inscription is a forgery, invented out of 
Ghent patriotism because Hubert was considered as a local painter.?° More signifi- 
cant were the doubts cast by laboratory analysis of the inscription 9° and by a 
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FIGURE 24 — Follower of the van Eycks, The Fountain of Life (181 x 116 cm), 
Museo del Prado, Madrid 
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philological analysis, which launched the hypothesis that the quatrain is a corrup- 
tion of an inscription on the original, lost predella. The original quatrain suppos- 
edly did not mention Hubert van Eyck.9” 

Although van Asperen de Boer made a substantial contribution to the ques- 
tion of ‘Hubert or Jan’, it took considerable time before his findings were taken 
up. In 1995 Volker Herzner published a book which used the homogeneity of the 
underdrawings as one of a number of arguments in favor of Jan van Eyck as the 
sole creator.98 The fervor with which Dvorak assigned parts to Hubert and parts 
to Jan is equaled by the vehemence with which Herzner, rejecting the quatrain, 
attributed the whole work to Jan. One of his other arguments is that the Fountain 
of Life in the Prado [FIG. 24] is not, as people held, a pastiche after the Ghent 
Altarpiece by an anonymous follower of Jan van Eyck, but a copy of a lost original 
by Jan himself. He would have used this original as a model for the polyptych. 

In Herzner’s view, Jan could not have started working on the Ghent Altar- 
piece until 1430, four years after Hubert’s death. He bases this idea on a lost por- 
trait of Philip the Good’s wife, Isabella of Portugal, by Jan van Eyck. The portrait is 
known through a seventeenth-century drawing, and an inscription on the drawing 
states that the original portrait was sent to Philip the Good, who then married 
Isabella. Indeed, fifteenth-century sources tell us that in 1428-1429 Jan accompa- 
nied a Burgundian embassy to Portugal who negotiated the marriage, and that he 
portrayed the Infanta. Like other authors, Herzner sees a resemblance between 
Isabella’s portrait and the Cumaean sibyl on the Ghent Altarpiece, and thinks this 
has a specific meaning. The text on the sibyl’s banderole proclaiming the coming 
of the Highest Kings would not only refer to the Incarnation of Christ, but also to 
the birth of a male heir to Philip the Good, and the texts of the other sibyl and the 
two prophets would allude to this heir as well. In 1430 Isabella gave birth to her 
first son, who died fourteen months later. The execution of the Ghent Altarpiece, 
Herzner argues, cannot have started before the period of her pregnancy, because 
work must have begun on the wings, which had to be painted at both sides, and 
first the panels and their frames had to be made by a carpenter, the shapes and 
sizes naturally depending on the compositions to be depicted. In his opinion, styl- 
istic differences in the painting should not be explained by the involvement of 
two artists, but by the demands of the subjects. 

Like Panofsky’s, these views are open to criticism, although they seem to be 
supported by the reflectography — except in one point: the discovery that the foun- 
tain was added at a later stage cannot be reconciled with the idea that the original 
of the Fountain of Life was the model for the Ghent Altarpiece. This addition indi- 
cates that the fountain was an original invention, subsequently imitated in the 
Fountain of Life. A second objection concerns the attempt to relate the prophecy of 
the Cumaean sibyl to the duchess’s pregnancy. The Ghent Altarpiece was intended 
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as an everlasting memorial to the patrons and served a liturgy that was to be per- 
formed in perpetuity. Even if the Cumaean sibyl is a portrait of the duchess, the 
text on her banderole, like those of the other figures, could hardly have referred 
to such a passing thing as a pregnancy, especially given the high infant mortality 
of the time. Furthermore, there is a considerable illogic in the dual significance of 
the ‘Highest King’ as both Christ and a Burgundian prince, and identifying the 
prince’s mother, instead of with Mary, with a prophetess who proclaims his coming. 

Even if the texts do allude to the pregnancy of Isabella, this does not imply 
that the decision to represent sibyls and prophets cannot have been taken earlier: 
their primary function is to proclaim the coming of Christ, and a possible second 
meaning could have risen during the execution. Thus, there is no reason to assume 
that work on the polyptych cannot have begun before 1430. On the other hand, the 
replacement of northern by southern vegetation during the process of painting 
could have been occasioned by Jan’s journey in 1428-1429. 

Whoever cannot accept that the “Hubert or Jan’ enigma is insoluble must 
confront two questions: could the brothers have had an identical style of under- 
drawing, and is the quatrain authentic? The technical examination of the inscrip- 
tion was made half a century ago and because methods have improved new re- 
search is needed. But, even if this showed that the letters are not original, it would 
not necessarily invalidate the content of the quatrain, since they could have re- 
placed an earlier version. Therefore, a new philological study would also be in order. 

To take stock of the situation, the paucity of information about Hubert, the 
uncertain status of the quatrain, and the character of the underdrawing militate 
against his participation. The quatrain, however, conforms to what can be derived 
from contemporary documents and later sources about Hubert, while Jan’s posi- 
tion as court painter to Philip the Good seems less compatible with a single-handed 
execution of this enormous commission than with a moral obligation to finish the 
opus magnum of his late brother. 


JAN VAN EYCK 
The Arnolfini Portrait 


A man and a woman are seen standing in a room [FIG. 25]. The man has raised his 
right hand, the woman has laid hers in his left. She wears a green gown trimmed 
with white fur over a blue under-gown; he wears a purple tabard trimmed with 
brown fur and a black straw hat. Behind the woman is a hung bed before which 
lies a carpet; behind the man is a window with a chest below it. Oranges have been 
placed on the window:sill and on the chest. Against the rear wall stand a high- 
backed chair and a bench; a brush hangs next to the chair, and the woman’s pattens 
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FIGURE 25 — Jan van Eyck, The Arnolfini Portrait (82.2 x 60 cm), 
The National Gallery, London 
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lie before the bench. A mirror and a paternoster hang on the wall, and above the 
mirror the wall displays the name Jan van Eyck and the date 1434. From the ceiling 
hangs a chandelier with a single burning candle. A small dog stands before the 
couple, facing the viewer, and the man’s pattens lie in the left corner of the painting. 

The picture makes a static impression. Each figure occupies half of the pic- 
ture plane, and the even distribution of the other elements also contributes to its 
perfect balance. Together with the mirror, the couple’s joined hands, and the dog, 
the chandelier accentuates a strong central axis. The man’s pattens counterbalance 
both the woman’s train and the bundled-up curtain of the bed, while the train is 
also balanced by the man’s hat. The window and the bed frame the scene on the 
left and the right, and the chandelier and the dog mark the top and the bottom. 

The figures are too large for the interior, but at the same time the picture 
seems remarkably true to life, thanks to both the coherent perspective of the 
floor, ceiling, bed, and window and to the virtuoso handling of light and shade. 
The alternating intensity of the light brings out the tangibility and texture of the 
clothing, the upholstery, the brass of the chandelier, the wood of the man’s pat- 
tens, the glass of the mirror, the amber beads of the paternoster, and the skins of 
the fruit. 

The inscription on the wall [FIG. 26] gives the name of the artist and the 
date of the painting: Johannes de eyck fuit hic /.1434. Other information is provided 
by later sources.99 The inventory, made in 1516, of Margaret of Austria’s paintings 
in her palace at Mechlin lists ‘a large painting called Hernoul le Fin with his wife 
in a room, which was given to Madame by don Diego’ (‘ung grant tableau qu’on ap- 
pelle Hernoul le Fin avec sa femme dedens une chambre, qui fut donné a Madame 
par don Diego’). 

This donor was the Spanish nobleman Diego de Guevara, a long-time resi- 
dent of the Low Countries, whose arms and device the inventory mentions on a 
pair of shutters. A second inventory, of 1523/24, mentions them again and de- 
scribes the image somewhat more precisely, as a man and a woman who stand 
touching each other’s hand. This inventory spells the man’s name ‘Arnoult Fin’. 
Both sources identify the artist as ‘Johannes’. Later inventories report that the 
painting subsequently entered the possession of Margaret’s niece, Mary of Hun- 
gary, who took it with her to Spain, and then the collections of Philip II and his 
successors, where it remained until the end of the eighteenth century. Although 
there is no guarantee, no one doubts that the painting in London is the one listed 
in the Habsburg inventories. It was almost certainly taken out of Spain during the 
Napoleonic wars. An English soldier, James Hay, who sold the painting to the 
National Gallery in 1843, claimed to have found it in Brussels, where he was recov- 
ering from wounds received in the Battle of Waterloo, but he could easily have 
stolen the work in Spain, where he also served. 
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FIGURE 26 — Jan van Eyck, The Arnolfini Portrait, 
detail: Mirror and inscription 
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While the Arnolfini Portrait causes no discussion regarding its maker, dating, or 
provenance, this is definitely not the case for the identity of the couple and what 
they are doing in this particular setting. The nineteenth-century writers Crowe 
and Cavalcaselle, who first connected the panel in the National Gallery with 
Margaret’s picture, judged the name ‘Hernoul le Fin’ or ‘Arnoult Fin’ to be corrup- 
tions of ‘Arnolfini’, the name of a family of merchants and bankers from Lucca. 
Members of this family had settled in Bruges. Aside from the improbable assump- 
tion that the couple are Jan van Eyck himself and his wife Margaretha, this judg- 
ment has scarcely been doubted.!0° Jan van Eyck made a second portrait of the 
same man, now in Berlin’s Gemaldegalerie. But which Arnolfini is he? 

Until recently, the consensus fell on Giovanni di Arrigo Arnolfini, who sup- 
plied silk and other luxury cloth to Philip the Good and received important privi- 
leges. He was married to Giovanna, or Jeanne Cenami, whose name has also been 
closely tied to the double portrait. Therefore, Jacques Paviot’s discovery that 
Giovanni di Arrigo was married only in 1447 came as a little culture shock.10! An 
entry in the ducal accounts reports that Philip the Good presented him in that year 
with two silver cups on the occasion of his marriage. The entry does not give the 
name of the bride, but records of Arnolfini’s later religious foundations indicate 
that Jeanne Cenami was his only wife. 

The discovery of the marriage date made it necessary to look for another 
member of the Arnolfini family. Lorne Campbell believes that the sitter is Gio- 
vanni di Nicolao. Documented in Bruges already in 1419, he sold cloth to Philip 
the Good even earlier than his cousin Giovanni di Arrigo.192 Giovanni di Nicolao 
was married to Costanza Trenta in 1426. But a letter written by her mother reveals 
that she was already dead by 1433, the year before the painting was made. Gio- 
vanni di Nicolao would have to have been portrayed with a later wife, about whom 
nothing is known, so that the couple’s identity remains a mystery. 

Other central questions are: why are they represented in the formal posi- 
tions shown and do the objects around them have a specific meaning? In a famous 
article, of 1934, Panofsky invoked a description by the Ghent historian Marcus 
van Vaernewijck in his Spieghel der Nederlandscher audheyt, published in 1568.13 
According to this work, the portrait depicts ‘the espousal of a man and a woman 
who were espoused by Fides’. Carel van Mander used this information in his Schil- 
der-boeck of 1604, but characterized the scene ‘as if they were contracting a mar- 
riage/ and they were married by Fides who joined them to each other’, making 
explicit what van Vaernewijck suggests: that the painting includes a personifica- 
tion of the virtue Fides. Neither author had ever seen the work, and Panofsky 
attributed the error to an imprecise use of a lost earlier description which employed 
the word fides as a legal term. The image represents fides, because the couple join 
hands and the bridegroom raises his right hand to take an oath. It is not only a 
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depiction of a marriage, which, Panofsky argued on little evidence, the custom 
before the Council of Trent allowed to be performed by merely exchanging vows, 
without a religious ceremony, but also a document that the wedding has taken 
place. The inscription on the wall, remarkable because ‘fuit’, instead of ‘fecit’, 
identifies van Eyck not as the painter but as a person present, establishes him as a 
witness to the wedding and the painting as a ‘pictorial marriage certificate’. 

In light of the idea that the panel portrays a marriage, the same author be- 
lieved that the setting takes on a symbolic meaning: the room is a nuptial cham- 
ber, hallowed by sacramental associations. The single burning candle is both ap- 
propriate to the swearing of an oath and a ‘marriage candle’; the ceremony takes 
place in a bedroom; the back of the chair beside the bed supports a small wooden 
statue of Saint Margaret, the patron saint of women in childbirth; the dog symbol- 
izes faith; the pattens so prominent in the foreground evoke the sacredness of the 
occasion by recalling the biblical injunction to Moses to remove his shoes on holy 
ground. Experiencing the deeper significance of these attributes and symbols need 
not happen on a conscious level: the viewer can just surrender to the fascination of 
a transfigured reality in which symbolism and realism permeate one another fully. 

In his Early Netherlandish Painting, Panofsky added several more interpre- 
tations of motifs in the portrait.1°4 Jan van Eyck is one of the two figures reflected 
in the mirror as entering the room [FIG. 26], the other man is a second witness; the 
oranges on the chest and the window-sill refer to man’s innocence before the Fall. 
The scenes of Christ’s Passion and Resurrection in its frame underscore the reli- 
gious significance of the mirror, which like the string of (crystal, according to 
Panofsky) prayer-beads symbolizes purity. Half a century after Panofsky’s first 
publication on the picture, Robert Baldwin explored an important omission in this 
religious interpretation of the mirror: the idea that Christian marriage should re- 
flect the Passion through which Christ married his Church.1% In fact, a verse in 
the reading for the nuptial mass (Ephesians 5:25) enjoins husbands to love their 
wives as Christ loved the Church and gave himself up for her.196 

In the eighties and nineties an associative experience of the various motifs 
was exploited by Linda Seidel, who presented feminist interpretations, and by 
Craig Harbison, who detected layers of sexual and social meaning.!°7 However, 
Jan Baptist Bedaux had already taken a different tack by rejecting any symbolic 
interpretation and insisting on the painting’s realistic portrayal of a wedding, see- 
ing the various motifs only as objects used in the ceremony.!©8 Yet another read- 
ing was proposed by Edwin Hall, who, drawing on extensive research into late 
medieval marriage practices, argued that the picture represents not a wedding but 
a betrothal.1°9 In his view, the objects are neither symbols nor ritual utensils; they 
simply attest to the social status of the couple, while also enhancing the illusion of 
space. 
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The interpretations of Bedaux and Hall initiated a reaction to Panofsky’s ideas, 
which has culminated in Campbell’s catalogue of the early Netherlandish paint- 
ings in the National Gallery of London. He does not even accept the notion that 
the portrait represents a ceremonial event.!!0 This requires him to take issue with 
Marcus van Vaernewijck, whom he calls a totally unreliable historian. Campbell 
dismisses all of his information as nonsense and fable: in addition to suggesting 
that Fides was shown as an allegorical figure, van Vaernewijck referred to the 
painting as ‘a small scene’, and claimed that Mary of Hungary had purchased it 
from a barber. 

In regard to Panofsky’s observations, Campbell points out that the room in 
which the couple stand is not a bedchamber but a reception room, which normally 
included a bed. There is no reason for connecting the burning candle with a mar- 
riage ceremony, and the discarded pattens were for outdoor use. Naturally, Arnol- 
fini removed them indoors, but he still wears his boots. Campbell agrees with Hall 
that the man’s gesture has nothing to do with a marriage, but also rejects the pos- 
sibility of a betrothal, arguing that Arnolfini is greeting the visitors reflected in 
the mirror, to whom he presents his wife. The lighted candle may serve to honor 
the visitors, and also to contrast natural and artificial light. As to the curious sig- 
nature, neither the script nor the content has anything to do with legal docu- 
ments: the use of the year without the day and the month robs the painting of any 
legal value and of the idea that the painter is acting as a witness. While the use of 
the word ‘fuit’ could merely imply that the artist wished to represent reality as 
faithfully as possible, it could also have a deeper meaning: that the reality is van 
Eyck’s and the interior a product of his imagination. The signature is ‘an assertion 
of Jan’s skill in counterfeiting reality; and it seems to be a clear statement that he 
is the foremost of the two men reflected in the mirror’.!! He is present as a friend 
of the couple. 

Campbell bases his argument for a great part on infrared reflectography, 
which discovered no underdrawing for most of the supposedly symbolic motifs: 
the candle, the statue of Saint Margaret, the paternoster, the oranges, the two 
pairs of discarded pattens, and the dog. The gestures of the couple were altered 
with respect to their underdrawing during the painting; the signature was proba- 
bly added at the end, and may not have been planned much in advance. He con- 
cludes that the portrait was certainly not based on a ‘carefully worked out pro- 
gramme’.!!2 The painting is merely a portrait without any significant narrative 
content: its fascination lies in the illusion of a faithful imitation of reality when in 
fact Jan van Eyck created a reality of his own: 


The couple are distorted and idealized, the room is an imagined space, the 
objects are arranged with marvellous artifice [...]. Jan van Eyck was here and 
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has persuaded us that we may follow him; but his image is so contrived, is so 
much the creation of his imagination, that, in truth, only the inimitable Jan 
van Eyck has been here.!13 


Campbell’s merit is in his articulation of the artistic qualities of this grandiose 
painting, but one may wonder whether, in denying a ceremonial character and 
symbolic meaning to it, he does not throw the baby out with the bathwater of 
over-interpretation. Moreover, he does not explain why the picture would repre- 
sent such an unusual, anecdotal subject as that of the couple greeting and receiv- 
ing their friend the painter. 

Because the answer to the question ‘Why this greeting?’ is not self-evident, 
we should ask whether the gesture is really one of greeting. In the examples of 
representations of a salutation, including Annunciations, Campbell adduces, both 
parties — the recipient as well as the greeter — are present in the image. If Arnol- 
fini’s greeting is directed to the men in the mirror, who would be in front of the 
picture, it is strange that he looks not outward, but obliquely downward in the di- 
rection of the woman. To relate his gesture to the visitors instead of to the woman 
is contrived to say the least. At the same time, the couple’s solemn pose and gaze 
make it hardly likely that Arnolfini is merely greeting his wife. The old-fashioned 
cut of the women’s dress supports the idea of a ceremonial act.114 If we accept this 
idea, Hall’s extensive research begs the question whether a marriage or a betrothal 
is represented. Refuting Panofsky’s assertions about private marriages in the 
Middle Ages, he demonstrates that the present act could only be a betrothal. In 
fact, a traveler from Leipzig, Jakob Quelviz, who saw the panel in the Alcazar of 
Madrid in 1599, describes it, in a text unknown to Hall but mentioned and dis- 
missed by Campbell, as a painting ‘where a young man and young woman are join- 
ing hands as if they are promising future marriage’. Marcus van Vaernewijck’s use 
of the terms ‘trauwinghe’ (espousal) and Fides are also compatible with the sub- 
ject, because ‘trauwinghe’ originally meant ‘betrothal’ and the oath taken by a man 
during a betrothal was called fides.115 

Jakob Quelviz copied two lines from Ovid’s Ars amatoria which an invento- 
ry from 1700 says were inscribed on the frame: ‘See that you promise: what harm 
is there in promises? In promises anyone can be rich.’ Campbell, like other au- 
thors, believes that this inscription dated from the late sixteenth century, by which 
time the picture was no longer taken for a portrait, but as a genre scene with a 
pregnant woman being misled by a false oath. But, aside from the problem that 
they seem to make the image ridiculous, the lines from the Ars amatoria are not 
irreconcilable with a betrothal as a private ritual whose promise was less binding 
than that of the public wedding, in which the betrothal became an unbreakable 
bond. Canon law allowed the rupture of a betrothal for certain reasons.!16 
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Quelviz’s observation that there was ‘much writing’ on the painting corresponds 
to van Eyck’s predilection for inscriptions, both on the panels and on their frames, 
and the Ars amatoria was well known in Jan’s day and circle, as Campbell acknowl- 
edges. If the inscription was original, then it could have served for erudite amuse- 
ment, as a light-hearted counterweight to the solemnity of the event, without real- 
ly casting the betrothal in a dubious light. Drolleries in the margins of books of 
hours and the figures added to the misericords on choir seats exemplify a long- 
standing tradition of coupling religious themes and acts with jocular motifs, with- 
out compromising their sacredness by any means. Indeed, Jan van Eyck did not 
hesitate to make such a combination within the portrait: just above the woman’s 
hand laid in that of her husband, the arm of the bench against the wall displays a 
small grinning monster, a hatted lion with human features. This juxtaposition by a 
painter such as van Eyck cannot be coincidental, but it is just as unlikely that it 
ridicules the betrothal gesture. What is conceivable is a whimsical point: promises 
are fragile things of which the devil is always looking to take advantage. Com- 
plementing the figure, the inscription on the frame, from the classical culture 
with which van Eyck seems to have been familiar,!!7 could also have alluded to the 
fragility of promises. Arnolfini and his betrothed may have allowed such a rather 
daring remark, because the painting itself proved that they were not ‘anyone’ and 
not only ‘in promises rich’. 

We do not need, however, the hypothesis that van Eyck himself inscribed 
the lines from the Ars amatoria on the frame, to see the portrait as a dazzling com- 
bination of virtuosity and erudition. The motif of the mirror, which also occurred 
in other, lost, works by van Eyck, makes this clear. In 1456 the humanist Bartolo- 
meo Fazio described Jan’s Women in a Bath, saying that of one of the women the 
artist ‘has shown only the face and breast but has then represented the hind parts 
of her body in a mirror painted on the wall opposite, so that you may see her back 
as well as her breast’.118 Rudolf Preimesberger has discovered a sophisticated mo- 
tive for demonstrating the artist’s ingenuity in a mirror that reflects figures from 
the back: such a mirror, like the reflections of the pseudo-sculptures of the Virgin 
and the angel in the polished stone in van Eyck’s Annunciation Diptych (Funda- 
ci6n Coleccion Thyssen-Bornemisza, Madrid), could refer to the paragone, or com- 
petition, between sculpture and painting then being discussed in Italy.119 One of 
the positions in this discussion held that sculpture is higher than painting, be- 
cause a Statue shows the object from every side. By depicting the backs of figures 
in a mirror or on a reflecting surface, van Eyck may have been proving that a 
painter is also capable of presenting an object from mere than one angle, and even 
outdoes sculpture in doing it simultaneously. 

The programmatic significance of the Arnolfini mirror probably goes fur- 
ther. Given the inscription above it, Jan van Eyck may, as we saw, be one of the two 
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figures reflected in the doorway. Two figures are also found reflected in the 
shield of Saint George in van Eyck’s Virgin and Canon van der Paele [F1G. 160]. 
Preimesberger assumes that van Eyck portrayed himself in the shield as well, for 
two reasons.!29 First, the Middle Dutch word schild meant not only ‘shield’, but al- 
so the panel painted by the schilder (‘painter’). Second, according to an Antique 
legend which van Eyck could have known, Phidias represented himself together 
with the statesman Pericles on the shield of his statue of Athena Parthenos. 

While in the Van der Paele Virgin the reflecting shield refers to the whole 
painting as a reflecting schild, the Arnolfini mirror has obviously a similar func- 
tion, indicating that the portrait is a mirror.!2! This clarifies the meaning of the 
‘was here’ (fuit) in the inscription above the mirror: the artist presents himself as 
an observer of the reality reflected by the image. Mirror and inscription allude to 
Jan’s art as a play of illusion in which the viewer is made to surrender so completely 
to the power of the artist’s imagination that he experiences the picture as a simple 
reflection of reality. 

This does not exclude a connection between the mirror and the couple. 
Since the analogy between marriage and Christ’s relation to the Church through 
his Passion was so commonly accepted, it seems rather obvious that the Passion 
scenes in the frame refer to the pious intentions of the sitters preparing them- 
selves for the married state.!22 Some further insight into this question is offered 
by another work that contained a mirror: van Eyck’s lost Woman at her Toilet, 
known in an sixteenth-century copy and included in a seventeenth-century paint- 
ing of an art gallery. It had many things in common with the Arnolfini Portrait. 

The copy [FIG. 27] shows two women, one naked and one clothed, in a room 
that resembles the Arnolfini interior.!23 This room, too, has a ceiling with wooden 
beams, a wooden floor, a hung bed on the right, a shuttered window on the left, a 
chest below it, and a high-backed chair against the rear wall. A mirror hangs from 
the central bar of the window. Other similar motifs are an orange on the window- 
sill and, in the foreground, pattens in the left corner and in the center a small dog, 
now scarcely visible because of the poor condition of the panel. 

In the gallery picture painted by Willem van Haecht [FIG. 28] we see the 
archducal couple Albert and Isabella of Austria visiting, in the company of the 
painter Rubens among others, the art gallery of the Antwerp merchant, patron, 
and collector Cornelis van der Geest in 1615. High up on the right wall near the 
corner hangs a similar painting of a naked and a clothed woman in an interior, 
which was probably van Eyck’s original [F1G. 29]. Although the comb is no longer 
visible since on that place the original paint is lost,!24 all the other aforementioned 
motifs are here and the dog is somewhat more distinguishable. Judging by the size 
of the other identifiable pictures, the van Eyck panel was about the same size as 
the Arnolfini Portrait. (The sixteenth-century copy is smaller.)125 
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FIGURE 27 — Copy after Jan van Eyck, Women at her Toilet (Bathsheba?) 
(27.5 X 16.5 cm), Fogg Art Museum, Cambridge, Massachusetts 
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Jacques Paviot has related this lost painting and the lost Women in a Bath to the 
iconographic and literary theme of naked women, especially women at their toilet 
or bathing.126 His examples show that the images and texts often had a specific lit- 
erary, mythological, or biblical subject and an allegorical meaning. In fact, Jan 
Briels had already suggested that van Eyck’s Woman at her Toilet was a depiction 
of Vanitas evolved from representations of David and Bathsheba.!27 I think this 
image refers to the story of Bathsheba as it is told in Le Livre du Chevalier de la 
Tour Landry pour l’enseignement de ses filles, written in 1371/72.128 This work was 
well known in van Eyck’s time, and in 1420 a copy was mentioned in an inventory 
of Philip the Good’s library.129 To teach moral behavior to his daughters and maid- 
servants, the knight collected examples of ‘honest and good ladies whom God 
praises in his Bible’ (‘preudefemmes et bonnes dames que Dieu loue en sa Bible’) 
and, as a deterrent, also of: 


some wicked women who were capricious and cruel, and who came to a bad 
end, so that you take good example from it to safeguard yourselves from evil 
and perdition [...] (aucunes mauvaises femmes qui furent diverses et crueles, 
lesquelles finirent mal, affin de y prendre bon exemple de vous garder du 
mal et de la perdicion).139 


One of these negative examples is Bathsheba: 


She washed and combed herself at a window so that the king could see her 
well; her head was very beautiful and blond-haired. (Si se lavoit et pingnoit a 
une fenestre dont le roy la povoit bien veoir; sy avoit moult beau chief et blont.) 


The result was that the king fell into the sin of luxuria and had her husband murdered: 


And all this sin was caused by her combing and taking pride in her beautiful 
head, of which much evil came. Thus, any woman must conceal and comb and 
adorn herself in discretion, and she should not take pride in herself, nor 
show, to please the world, her beautiful head, or her bosom or breast or any- 
thing which you should keep covered. (Et tout ce pechié vint pour soy ping- 
nier et soy orguillir de son beau chief, dont maint mal en vint. Sy se doit 
toute femme cachier et céleement soy pingner et s’atourner, ne ne se doit 
pas orguiller, ne monstrer, pour plaire au monde, son bel chef, ne sa gorge, 
ne Sa poitrine, ne riens qui se doit tenir couvert.) 131 


This description of Bathsheba at her toilet embroiders on the biblical story (II 
Samuel 11:2), which says only that the king, looking from his terrace, saw a very 
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beautiful woman taking a bath, without specifying whether she was indoors, or 
outdoors as she is usually depicted. The knight says she was indoors, near a win- 
dow, and not only bathing but also combing her blonde hair, details which agree 
with van Eyck’s picture, where a woman with blonde hair reaches toward a wash 
basin on the chest, beside which lies a comb. 

While David is the protagonist of the biblical story, the knight’s version has 
Bathsheba as the central figure and instigator of his sin. The king is absent from 
the painting, but his spying might be implied by the window. Of course, this ab- 
sence could be an argument for rejecting the idea that van Eyck’s subject is the story 
of Bathsheba.!52 The similarities, however, between the description of Bathsheba 
by the knight of La Tour Landry and the image suggest that if van Eyck did not 
represent Bathsheba as Vanitas, or more correctly, Luxuria,!33 at least he depicted 
Luxuria, with an allusion to Bathsheba. 

This can be supported by two panels by Hans Memling, each of which re- 
sembles the van Eyck picture in certain respects: one shows Bathsheba, bathing in- 
doors and assisted by a servant, and the other Luxuria as a naked woman holding a 
mirror [FIGS. 30, 32]. Whereas the latter is completely allegorical, the Bathsheba is 
more narrative than the Woman at her Toilet, because Memling’s figure is emerg- 
ing from a bathtub, which might be inspired by van Eyck’s Women in a Bath as we 
know it from Fazio’s description. Moreover, Memling showed King David and a 
messenger behind a window [FIG. 31]; they were cut off in later times and replaced 
by much smaller figures on a distant terrace.154 

The similarity of the Woman at her Toilet to representations of Luxuria like 
Memling’s suggest that the mirror in van Eyck’s image referred to luxuria, and the 
bed to the same sin.!35 This means that, even if the mirror in van Eyck’s Women in 
a Bath merely alluded to the paragone (although one should not rule out a refer- 
ence to luxuria), and even if in certain miniatures a hung bed in a reception room 
functions only as a furniture of estate,138 van Eyck could give such motifs also a 
moralizing, symbolic meaning. 

Such a conclusion corroborates the view that the mirror in the Arnolfini 
Portrait refers to the central theme of the image: the couple and their relation- 
ship. The Passion scenes show that the meaning of this mirror is opposite to that 
of the mirror in the Woman at her Toilet. The statue of Saint Margaret, patron of 
women in childbirth, explains that the bed, too, has a contrasting meaning, be- 
cause this allusion to offspring connects it to the idea of chastity, which in the 
context of marriage included a sexuality intended for procreation.!8” 

The idea of chastity is also expressed by the brush. As noted in the discus- 
sion of the Mérode Triptych, a brush is found in Campin’s Brussels Annunciation 
[FIG. 8], and as a prominent object in a sparsely furnished room it apparently sug- 
gests the purity of the Virgin.138 Statue, brush, mirror, and prayer beads are 
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FIGURE 28 — Willem van Haecht, Albert and Isabella Visiting the Art-Gallery of 
Cornelis van der Geest (104 X 139 cm), Rubenshuis, Antwerp 
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FIGURE 29 — Willem van Hacht, Albert and Isabella Visiting the Art-Gallery of 
Cornelis van der Geest, detail: Jan van Eyck (?), Woman at her Toilet 
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FIGURE 30 — Hans Memling, Bathsheba (191.5 x 84.6 cm), Staatsgalerie, Stuttgart 
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FIGURE 31 — Hans Memling, King David (25.4 x 19.7 cm), Staatsgalerie, Stuttgart 
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FIGURE 32 — Hans Memling, Luxuria (20.2 x 13.1 cm), 
Musée des Beaux-Arts, Strasbourg 
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placed close together in the Arnolfini Portrait, as if to ensure that they are not 
seen as ‘mere objects’.!29 They elaborate on the gesture of the couple’s joined 
hands and, as it were, answer the threat of the little monster, just as the whole 
painting may have answered the joke on the original frame about idle promises. 

The absence from the underdrawing of Saint Margaret and the prayer 
beads is no more reason to deny them having a symbolic meaning than the small 
differences between the couple’s underdrawn and painted gestures preclude a rit- 
ual significance in those gestures. We have seen that the iconographically impor- 
tant fountain was added to the Adoration of the Lamb in the Ghent Altarpiece at a 
late stage in painting, even over the green color of the meadow. And in an Annun- 
ciation attributed to Jan van Eyck [FIG. 120], in Washington, the vase of lilies and 
the Old Testament scenes inlaid on the floor do not occur in the underdrawing, al- 
though they are crucial to the theological content of the image.!° In fact, like the 
fountain in the Ghent Altarpiece, this vase with lilies, symbol of the Virgin’s purity, 
was superimposed on the painted surface. 

Additions and changes during the process of execution point to a consulta- 
tion with the patron.4! In van Eyck’s Virgin and Chancellor Rolin [F1G. 165], a large 
purse at Rolin’s belt in the underdrawing was omitted in the painting, and there 
are also changes in the figure of the Christ Child, who raises his left hand and low- 
ers his right arm in the underdrawing, but in the paint holds an orb and raises his 
right arm to bless the chancellor. Obviously the artist showed the underdrawing 
to Rolin who then requested the changes.!42 The fountain in the Ghent Altarpiece, 
the lilies in the Washington Annunciation, and also the chandelier and chair in 
the Arnolfini Portrait, which were added after the rear wall was painted, indicate 
that painter and patron discussed a work even at a late stage. The addition of the 
sculpture of Saint Margaret and of the paternoster may have happened in order to 
integrate bed, mirror, and brush into a symbolic program that was basically the 
same as the one constituted by these three motifs but that was given shape now in 
an even more elaborate and sophisticated way. 

This attempt to restore a symbolic meaning to some of the motifs in the 
portrait raises the question whether such a meaning could apply to the other mo- 
tifs as well, or whether there is a limit to the symbolic explanations. Although the 
second option seems to draw an arbitrary line between symbolic and non-symbolic 
motifs, maintaining such a line is preferable to denying any symbolism to the pic- 
ture or finding it everywhere. Reason enough, for the moment, not to try to read 
anything into the dog, the pattens and the oranges, which also occur in the 
Woman at her Toilet and, if they are symbolic motifs, must have contrary mean- 
ings in the two images. As for the burning candle, it is so appropriate to the solem- 
nity of the image that it trivializes an attempt to give it a specific symbolic mean- 
ing. Above all, it invites us to experience this work of art. 
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PETRUS CHRISTUS 


The Annunciation, The Nativity, and 
The Last Judgment 


In 1850 the Gemaldegalerie in Berlin purchased two panels by Petrus Christus, 
which had been discovered in Spain, likely the wings of a triptych whose central 
part is lost [FIGS. 33, 34].143 Grisaille depictions of the apostles Peter and Paul, also 
lost, decorated their backs. The left panel, showing the Annunciation and the 
Nativity, is signed at the bottom petrus christus me fecit. The right panel repre- 
sents the Last Judgment and is dated 1452. 

Petrus Christus probably came from the village of Baerle in North Brabant, 
but he settled in Bruges, where he became a citizen in 1444, three years after the 
death of Jan van Eyck, and where he was active until he died in 1475 or 1476. 
Because of the Eyckian character of his work, it has been supposed that Christus 
lived in Bruges before he acquired its citizenship, as an apprentice of the older 
artist. This cannot have been the case because he paid for the citizenship as re- 
quired of a new arrival, but he may well have been in contact with Jan’s shop, 
which seems to have continued for several years after the master’s death.144 
The influence of van Eyck is seen above all in Christus’s suggestion of depth and 
in his use of light and shade to give his figures volume. However, his work, by con- 
trast with van Eyck’s refined detailing, rich textures and subtle modeling, is much 
simpler, more emphasizing basic forms and shapes. The Last Judgment provides an 
especially good comparison, since the composition is based on the one in a diptych 
in New York’s Metropolitan Museum, attributed to van Eyck and an assistant and 
painted around 1430 [FIG. 35].!45 That Last Judgment also has a pendant, namely a 
Crucifixion. In the nineteenth century, these panels flanked an Adoration of the 
Magi, now lost, but the frames suggest that they originally formed a diptych. 

In general Petrus Christus imitated van Eyck’s striking vertical design: 
Christ, displaying the stigmata in his hands, is enthroned on a rainbow above the 
heavenly host and surrounded by the arma Christi and angels; the dead rise from 
the earth, and hell opens below an enormous spread-eagled skeleton surmounted 
by the archangel Michael. There are also great differences. The figure of Christ is 
not as huge in relation to the blessed; the number of angels is reduced; only two of 
the arma Christi are present and they are not carried by angels; the Virgin and 
John the Baptist are the same size as the blessed and no longer flank the Judge, but 
have joined the elect. These are less numerous and the apostles are placed closer 
to the foreground. On earth, there are fewer figures as well; the sea is smooth and 
the waves do not yield up their dead. All the dead arise calmly from a peaceful 
land, undisturbed by conflagrations. Michael’s armor is quite plain and no peacock 
eyes adorn his wings; the skeleton is no longer winged, and in hell the damned 
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and the monsters are also reduced in number. Finally, the texts inscribed on the 
Eyckian painting have disappeared. 

On the other hand, Christus made additions, some of which are related to 
the simplifications. The rainbow, scarcely visible in the model, is quite prominent 
now that the Virgin and John the Baptist have been banished from the upper zone. 
The column of the Flagellation has been added on Christ’s right, counterbalancing 
the Cross, now moved from behind to his left. Together with the rainbow they put 
the Judge in a solid rectangular frame. Michael combats a beast and a devil, and a 
little devil tries to carry off one of the resurrected. There are fires in hell, and the 
monsters, reduced in number, have larger mouths; the mouth in the left corner is 
especially striking. The threat of the diabolical forces is presented in a less masterly 
way, but it is very clear. 

Panofsky called Petrus Christus’s version ‘an abridged paraphrase rather 
than a complete translation’. The artist omitted what he considered unsuitable for 
ordinary people and the panel is consequently more ‘readable’ than van Eyck’s: 
‘what he thought difficult to understand, he explained; and what he chose to re- 
tain, he rendered in simple, vernacular language’.146 

There is no way of telling whether this Last Judgment was indeed painted 
for a less sophisticated audience, but van Eyck’s diptych appears to have been 
painted for a high nobleman who may be portrayed below the cross of the Bad 
Thief. Concerning the Metropolitan panels, Hans Belting and Dagmar Eichberger 
have argued that they are pre-eminently readable, albeit not in a ‘simple, vernacular 
language’.147 It is worth summarizing their analysis of van Eyck’s Last Judgment 
and their interpretation of the differences between his and Petrus Christus’s version. 

As already observed by Panofsky, the Metropolitan Last Judgment is 
based on Saint Augustine’s City of God, of which van Eyck and his patron would 
have known its widely circulated French translation. In this work Augustine dis- 
cusses the earthly and the heavenly city, which are intermingled here on earth, 
but will reach their separate destination as heaven and hell when the earth passes 
away at the Last Judgment. This is why van Eyck, instead of showing, as usual, the 
separation of the saved and the damned, focused on the ultimate contrast between 
the two cities. 

Citing the statement, from the Book of Revelation 20:14, that death and 
hell will be cast into the lake of fire, which is also quoted on the frame, Augustine 
says they are the devil himself. Van Eyck combined them in the enormous demon- 
ic skeleton, whose left wing is inscribed ‘great chaos’ (chaos magnum) and right 
wing ‘shadow of death’ (umbra mortis). In accordance to this, hell is rendered in 
dark tints and filled with a jumble of bodies and monsters. As Belting and Eich- 
berger write: ‘From his observations at a fish market, the painter has developed an 
entire repertoire of demonic creatures, whose glittering skins almost make the 
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FIGURE 33 — Petrus Christus, The Annunciation and the Nativity (134 x 56 cm), 
Staatliche Museen Preussischer Kulturbesitz, Gemaldegalerie, Berlin 
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FIGURE 34 — Petrus Christus, The Last Judgment (134 x 56 cm), 
Staatliche Museen Preussischer Kulturbesitz, Gemaldegalerie, Berlin 
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viewer afraid to touch them.’ !48 The monsters devouring the damned illustrate 
Deuteronomy 32:23-24, also on the frame, where God says: 


I will heap mischiefs upon them; I will spend mine arrows upon them. They 
shall be burnt with hunger, and devoured with burning heat, and with bitter 
destruction: I will also send the teeth of beasts upon them, with the poison of 
serpents of the dust. 


Four slender arrows come into hell, each descending from a text. The outer ones 
have only the word ‘depart’ (ite), the inner ones a whole sentence: ‘Depart from 
me, ye cursed, into everlasting fire’, Matthew 25:41 (Ite vos maledicti in ignem 
aeternam). The fall of the damned recalls Augustine’s account of the plunge of the 
godless into hell. 

In contrast to the older, symbolic treatments, van Eyck shows Satan’s 
realm, as it was imagined by Augustine and in his own time, below the earth. The 
skeleton’s wings, upon which Saint Michael stands, in gleaming armor and bran- 
dishing his sword, divides the earth from the underworld. Illustrating the Bible 
and Augustine, the land and the sea give back their dead, the world perishes in a 
blaze, and the elect hover above the earth. In heaven the saved throng around the 
apostles, seated in their choir, in front of which angels salute and conduct repre- 
sentatives of the clerical and secular estates, while the Holy Virgins come from 
the rear. The space in the stalls is steeply foreshortened, in contrast to the planar 
zone of Christ, the Virgin, and John the Baptist, whose superhuman size abrogates 
the earthly rules of perspective. 

Belting and Eichberger take the differences between this Last Judgment 
and Christus’s simplified version as proof that van Eyck’s illustrative representa- 
tion was no longer understood. They consider the enormous, open mouth in the 
left corner of Christus’s hell as a striking demonstration of this lack of under- 
standing. Traditionally, it symbolizes the gate of hell in horizontal Last Judgments, 
but it does not suit a vertical composition, where hell is situated below the earth. 

The same authors place the contrasts between the two versions in the per- 
spective of an evolutionary history of art: van Eyck’s Last Judgment belongs to a 
tradition that originated in manuscript illumination, in which the images are read 
as texts. A group of miniatures in the so-called Turin-Milan Hours are attributed 
to van Eyck as one of his earliest works [FIGS. 36, 128]. He may have executed them 
in the early 1420s, when he was in the service of the count of Holland, John of 
Bavaria. The Metropolitan panels, Belting and Eichberger argue, have the same 
narrative character as these miniatures. In the course of his career, van Eyck would 
have transformed panel painting into an autonomous medium: the narrative scene 
gave way to the non-narrative image, formed by concentration and presentation. 
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However, there are more sources for early Netherlandish panel painting than the 
art of illumination.!49 The artistic origins of Campin and van der Weyden, for in- 
stance, are found in the sculpture of Tournai. Furthermore, Christus’s Last Judg- 
ment is twice as large as van Eyck’s and must have had a different function. 
Stefanie Buck, noting the geometric structure of the former work and the compact 
forms of its figures and objects, most of which are rendered in primary colors, em- 
phasizes that the ‘small Eyckian diptych was painted for a knowledgeable patron 
who would have been able to decipher the inscriptions on the frame and within 
the picture at close range’, while the panels by Christus ‘were never meant to be 
studied so closely; they were intended to have their greatest impact on the wor- 
shiper at a considerable distance’.15° 

The larger size only partly explains the simplification in Christus’s Last 
Judgment, for there is a simplified use of the Eyckian style in his smaller works as 
well. Therefore, beside the evolutionary perspective and the function of the Berlin 
panels, his artistic individuality should be taken into account. Petrus Christus was 
a more interesting painter than the comparison of the Last Judgment with its mod- 
el suggests, because he did not only simplify van Eyck’s art but also developed one 
of its most important aspects: a convincing illusion of depth.15! His Virgin and 
Child Enthroned with Saint Jerome and Saint Francis of 1457 [F1G. 104] is the ear- 
liest known Netherlandish picture constructed on a linear perspective with the 
help of a single vanishing point. Since Christus did not use it for the interior in the 
Annunciation, he was still unaware of this method — introduced in Italy by Filippo 
Brunelleschi — when he painted the Berlin panels. Nevertheless, the Annunciation 
shows that the artist was already keen to render space convincingly and that his 
later acquisition of the new perspectival device met a conscious need. 

Although the artistic quality of his pictures is limited by the short propor- 
tions and rigid poses of the figures, Christus’s art expresses a personality who 
drew upon the Eyckian tradition thoughtfully and selectively, and transformed 
it.52 The same attitude can be sensed in his relation to Campin and van der 
Weyden, and the Berlin panels attest to this multiple orientation.!53 The angel of 
the Annunciation resembles the angels in the Brussels and Mérode Annunciations 
[FIGS. 7, 8], while the scene as a whole resembles a Rogierian Annunciation in the 
Louvre [F1G. 37].154 The Nativity is influenced by the one in Dijon attributed to 
Campin [FIG. 5]. 

Christus was not the only painter of his and later generations who paid at- 
tention to the works of his great predecessors. For the borrowing of motifs and 
compositions, an essential tool was found in drawings made in preparation for or 
copied after these panels.155 While Christus’s familiarity with the style and tech- 
nique of Jan van Eyck exceeds what a drawing could impart,5° his Annunciation 
and Nativity make it clear that he had access to drawings from Campin’s and 
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3 FIGURE 35 — Jan van Eyck, The Crucifixion and the Last Judgment 


(each panel 56.5 x 19.7 cm), The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 
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FIGURE 36 — Hand G, Funeral Mass, The Turin-Milan Hours, fol. 116r, 
Museo Civico, Turin 
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Rogier’s workshops. The space in the Louvre Annunciation betrays the influence 
of van Eyck, and the Dijon Nativity has a spatial character as well. Thus, Christus 
chose models that suited his purposes, and then transformed them in his own 
style: simplifying the compositions, softening and rounding the Campinesque and 
Rogierian figures, stabilizing their movements and quieting their expressions. 
The original ensemble to which Christus’s Annunciation, Nativity and Last 
Judgment belonged; the wishes of the donor; the demands made by the size of the 
panels and the distance from which they would be viewed; the painter’s training 
and contacts with other artistic traditions; his ambitions to develop a style of his 
own; the extent of his technical ability: all these factors, about which, for the 
greatest part, we can only guess, affected the character of the Berlin panels. 


DIRK BOUTS 


The Triptych of the Holy Sacrament 


The Triptych of the Holy Sacrament by Dirk Bouts [FIG. 38] can be admired in exact- 
ly the location for which it was intended: the chapel of the Holy Sacrament in 
Louvain’s collegiate church of Saint Peter in Louvain.}5” However, like the Ghent 
Altarpiece, it was dismembered and parts of it were dispersed; this dismember- 
ment occurred in the early eighteenth century. In 1815 and at an unknown date 
the Boisserée brothers purchased from the von Bettendorf collection, which was 
first in Brussels and from 1814 in Aachen, the two upper panels of the four that 
make up the wings. These panels entered the Pinakothek in Munich after King 
Ludwig I of Bavaria bought the Boisserée collection in 1827 [SEE CHAPTER 2, P. 
185]. The two lower panels were acquired from the von Bettendorf collection by 
the Gemaldegalerie in Berlin in 1834. The central panel remained in Louvain, but 
was removed from the church when the building was set on fire in 1914. Thanks to 
the Treaty of Versailles, in 1919, the four side panels, together with the parts of 
the Ghent Altarpiece that were in Berlin, returned to Belgium and the entire altar- 
piece was re-installed in the church of Saint Peter. But the wings found them- 
selves once more in Germany, in 1942 taken by the occupying forces. They re- 
turned in 1945. The triptych was restored in 1997-1998. 

Although this altarpiece is the work of Louvain’s most important painter 
of the fifteenth century, his name became forgotten. In the second half of the 
nineteenth century, however, the archivist of Louvain, Edward Van Even, discov- 
ered and published payments to Dirk Bouts, including the artist’s receipt for his 
final payment in 1468, and the contract whereby the work was commissioned in 
1464. Unfortunately, the original documents were destroyed when the church was 
burnt of in 1914. The contract is analyzed in Chapter 7 [PP. 326-366]. 
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FIGURE 37 — Rogier van der Weyden (or follower), The Annunciation, 
(87x 91.5 cm), Musée du Louvre, Paris 
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The triptych was ordered by the Brotherhood of the Holy Sacrament, two hundred 
years after the institution of Corpus Christi, one of the most important ecclesiasti- 
cal feasts and dedicated to the veneration of the Holy Sacrament. The commission 
must have been occasioned by this jubilee.458 The contract stipulated that the cen- 
tral panel was to portray the Last Supper and the interior of the wings four sub- 
jects from the Old Testament: Melchizedek, the Passover, the gathering of the 
Manna, and Elijah. Two professors of theology at Louvain’s university were to ad- 
vise Bouts on the depiction of the themes. 

The central panel [FIG. 39] shows Christ and the apostles seated around a 
table in a late Gothic hall, watched by four men in the background who are proba- 
bly the masters of the brotherhood. Christ holds a host above a chalice, and makes 
the same blessing gesture that a priest makes at the moment of transubstantia- 
tion, when the bread and wine become the body and blood of Christ.459 The cen- 
trality of Christ is emphasized by the enframing fireplace and his raised hand is at 
the exact center of the composition. A noticeable central axis, accentuated by the 
chandelier and the vertical slat at the back of the fireplace, runs through the fig- 
ure of Christ, the host, the chalice, and a large tin platter empty save for a few 
scraps of bread, which refers to the eating of the Paschal Lamb. In the tympanum 
above a door beside the fireplace, a statue of Moses with the tablets of the Law 
likewise alludes to the Old Covenant, which was supplanted by the New Covenant 
through the redemptive sacrifice of Christ. 

The figures are defined by clear contours and the large fields of saturated 
color of their mantles and tunics, enlivened by folds, stand out against the white 
tablecloth. The powerful orthogonal lines of the ceiling beams and of the patterns 
in the tile floor form a deep box of space, opened to the world of the viewer, 
although a certain distance is effectuated by the empty floor in front of the table. 
The lighting is for the most part even, except for the deep shadow on the window 
wall, which makes a bold contrast with the lighted wall of the arcade on the oppo- 
site side. This contrast is counterbalanced by the subtler contrast of the predomi- 
nantly tan-colored floor and the brown ceiling. All together, the clear articulation 
of the figures, the balance between accessibility and remoteness in the space, the 
symmetrical, static composition, and the careful use of color and light create a 
penetrating, yet formal, expressiveness perfectly suited to the solemnity of the 
moment represented. 

The events from the Old Testament on the side panels were regarded by 
medieval theologians as prefigurations, or types, of the institution of the 
Eucharist. These were undoubtedly found by the theologians mentioned in the 
contract as Bouts’s advisers. They did not have to do much research, for the first 
three subjects, Melchizedek, the Passover, and the gathering of the Manna, are 
discussed and illustrated in relation to the Last Supper in the Mirror of Human 
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Salvation (Speculum humanae salvationis).1©° This popular work was available in 
both illustrated manuscripts and books made with the new technology of print. 
The fourth subject, Elijah in the Desert, was considered as a type of the Eucharist 
by several theologians, including Thomas Aquinas. 

The meeting of Abraham and Melchizedek [FIG. 40], shown at the top of the 
left wing, is reported in Genesis 14:18-20. Abraham, engaged in battle with the 
local kings of Canaan, is greeted by Melchizedek, king of Salem and a priest of 
God, who brings him bread and wine. The Middle Ages regarded Melchizedek as a 
type of Christ and his gifts, of course, as prefigurations of the Eucharist. Bouts 
dressed the king in priestly robes, put a crowned miter on his head, and gave his 
scepter to an attendant at the far left. Abraham, in splendid armor, salutes the 
king, while his lance and dagger are held by an attendant at the right. His troops 
come between the hills behind him, and on the other side the meeting is discussed 
by two men in fifteenth-century black gowns, the theological advisors who or- 
dered the program. 

The Passover scene below [FIG. 41] follows Exodus 12:1-28, which tells how 
the Israelites on the eve of their departure from Egypt first partook of this meal, 
with which they celebrated their liberation ever since. According to medieval the- 
ologians, the Exodus prefigured man’s deliverance from sin through the Crucifix- 
ion, and the Passover the Eucharist which was instituted when Christ and his dis- 
ciples celebrated the Passover on the eve of his Passion. A group of Israelites dine 
standing, holding their staffs in token of their readiness to leave Egypt, around a 
table laden with the Paschal Lamb and the prescribed unleavened bread and bitter 
herbs. 

The gathering of the Manna on the right wing [FIG. 42] is based on Exodus 
16:2-36. As the Israelites wandered through the desert for forty years God fed 
them with manna, which fell from heaven like rain. The manna was considered to 
prefigure Christ, the living bread from Heaven, of which the faithful partake in 
the Eucharist. Scattered about in a bare landscape the manna is being gathered by 
the Israelites at dawn. The first light glows above the mountains as God appears in 
the otherwise dark sky. 

I Kings 19:1-8 tells of the prophet Elijah’s flight into the desert to escape 
Queen Jezebel [FIG. 43]. Sitting under a juniper tree he ‘requested for himself that 
he might die’ and went to sleep. Twice awakened by an angel who gave him food 
and water, he gained strength to travel forty days and forty nights ‘unto Horeb the 
mount of God’. Here Elijah is asleep in a desert landscape; having placed a flask 
and a loaf of bread by his head, the angel bends down to touch his shoulder. In the 
background the prophet is seen again, striding into the mountains. 

Like the central picture, these scenes are characterized by taut composi- 
tions, distinct fields of color, clearly drawn figures, and mostly uniform lighting. 
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FIGURE 38 — Dirk Bouts, The Triptych of the Holy Sacrament 
(central panel 183 x 152.7 cm; side panels: Abraham and Melchizedek 
87.6 x 70.2 cm; The Passover 87.8 x 71.3 cm; The Gathering of the Manna 
87.6 x 70.6 cm; Elijah in the Desert 88 x 71.2 cm), 

Church of Saint Peter, Louvain 
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FIGURE 39 — Dirk Bouts, The Triptych of the Holy Sacrament, 
central panel: The Last Supper 
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FIGURE 40 — Dirk Bouts, The Triptych of the Holy Sacrament, left wing, 
upper panel: Abraham and Melchizedek 
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FIGURE 41 — Dirk Bouts, The Triptych of the Holy Sacrament, right wing, 
lower panel: The Passover 
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FIGURE 42 — Dirk Bouts, The Triptych of the Holy Sacrament, right wing, 
upper panel: The Gathering of the Manna 
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FIGURE 43 — Dirk Bouts, The Triptych of the Holy Sacrament, right wing, 
lower panel: Elijah in the Desert 
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FIGURE 44 — Dirk Bouts, The Triptych of Saint Erasmus (central panel 82 x 80.5 cm; 
each wing 82 x 34.2 cm), Church of Saint Peter, Louvain 
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The series is introduced by the two professors in the first scene, and concluded 
by the small figure of Elijah walking away in the background of the last. 

Because it is so well documented, the Triptych of the Holy Sacrament holds 
an exceptional place within early Netherlandish painting. Its function is clear: it 
was ordered by people devoted to the Holy Sacrament for one of the two chapels 
that fell under their patronage. As for the artistic form, Bouts used a style excel- 
lently suited to the theological content of the subjects. However, this style also 
shapes his other works, such as the Triptych of Saint Erasmus [F1G. 44], which he 
painted for the brotherhood’s other chapel. This painting, which is also in its ori- 
ginal location, is a remarkable static portrayal of a gruesome martyrdom. Similar 
to Petrus Christus, Bouts is fond of clarity and order, but he is a creator of more 
powerful works, weighted with meaning through the combination of lucid drafts- 
manship, severe compositions, and a restrained but intense palette. 

Bouts came from Haarlem and in 1448 married the daughter of a patrician 
family of Louvain, Katharina van der Brugghen, nicknamed Metten Gelde (‘With 
the Money’), but he is not documented as a resident of that city until 1457. It 
could be that, following a training in the Southern Netherlands, perhaps under 
van der Weyden who provided the types for his figures, he returned to Haarlem 
and worked there for nearly ten years before returning to Louvain. In 1468, the 
year in which he completed the Triptych of the Holy Sacrament, he received two 
commissions from the town council: four Justice scenes and a triptych with the 
Last Judgment. In 1472 he was appointed official painter of Louvain. By the time of 
his death in 1475 he had completed one of the two scenes of the Justice of the 
Emperor Otto III and half of the other [FIGS. 45, 46].152 The story tells of a count 
who, falsely accused of seduction by the empress, is beheaded. But his widow 
demonstrates his innocence by grasping a red-hot bar without harm and the em- 
peror orders the execution of his own wife. Bouts finished the Last Judgment, 
parts of which may survive in two wings in the Musée des Beaux-Arts in Lille and 
in a fragment with a bust of Christ in the Nationalmuseum in Stockholm.16 

Like Petrus Christus, Bouts drew inspiration from more than one of his 
forerunners. The Triptych of the Holy Sacrament is a striking example. While the 
types and the drawing of the figures are indebted to van der Weyden, the three- 
dimensional character of the central image strongly recalls Jan van Eyck and 
Petrus Christus. In fact, the space was patently designed with the help of one- 
point perspective. Reflectography has discovered a single vanishing point marked 
at the top of the fireplace and put there before the paint was applied.1°4 Bouts’s 
concern for an illusion of deep space prevented his imitating van der Weyden’s 
rhythmic arrangement of figures parallel to the picture plane, but he found anoth- 
er way to acknowledge the surface, that is, by structuring the Last Supper accord- 
ing to geometrical relationships. To mention only a few: the boundary between 
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FIGURE 45 — Dirk Bouts, The Justice of Emperor Otto III: The Beheading of the 
Innocent Count (324.5 x 182 cm), Musée royaux des Beaux-Arts de Belgique, Brussels 
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FIGURE 46 — Dirk Bouts, The Justice of Emperor Otto III: The Ordeal by Fire 
(323.5 X 181.5 cm), Musées royaux des Beaux-Arts de Belgique, Brussels 
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floor and back wall is half as high and the horizon approximately two-thirds as 
high as the overall surface, the width of the back wall is approximately half the to- 
tal width, and the vanishing point lies on the central axis at the peak of an equilat- 
eral triangle based on the lower frame. 

Aimé and Henri Pauwels, who analyzed the perspective and the geometric 
arrangements of the Last Supper, think that this deliberate use of proportions 
could be linked to the milieu of the University of Louvain, but this remains specu- 
lative.165 There is no way of knowing whether the members of the brotherhood, 
viewing the Triptych of the Holy Sacrament, recognized its intellectual character. 
If they did not, Bouts’s artistic motives were not determined by his clientele, or at 
least not directly. Perhaps he wanted to do justice to the loftiness of the subject by 
applying rules that would subliminally create a mood of proportion and harmony. 
Or was he engaged in an artistic ‘debate’ with other painters and did he consider 
the works of his predecessors as a challenge to synthesize and add new inventions 
to what they had achieved? 

Because there was no cultural climate in the Burgundian Netherlands for 
art-theoretical writing, it is difficult to determine to what extent the notion of 
artistic self-consciousness was cultivated, but it was certainly present. We have 
seen that Jan van Eyck alluded to his artistry by depicting himself in a mirror in 
the Arnolfini Portrait and on the shield of Saint George in the Virgin and Canon 
van der Paele. Till Borchert has analyzed van der Weyden’s Saint Luke Drawing the 
Virgin [FIG. 140] as a work in which the artist competed with both his master, 
Campin, who painted a Saint Luke Drawing the Virgin, lost but known through a 
copy, and with van Eyck, whose Virgin and Chancellor Rolin [F1G. 165] served as a 
model for Rogier’s picture.!®° The possibility that Bouts, too, consciously vied 
with other painters should not be ruled out. 

There is one important case in which competition, even rivalry, is explicitly 
mentioned in connection with an early Netherlandish master. In 1495 the Nurem- 
berg humanist Hieronymus Minzer admired the Ghent Altarpiece. He wrote that 
‘another great painter’ had attempted to imitate it and had become ‘melancholic 
and insipient’ in consequence. While artists are a rich subject for legend, this par- 
ticular story is not a mere topos,16” but probably concerns a known painter and his 
monumental creation: Hugo van der Goes and the Portinari Altarpiece. 


HUGO VAN DER GOES 


The Portinari Altarpiece 


In 1550 the Italian biographer of artists Giorgio Vasari wrote that a painting in 
Santa Maria Nuova in Florence was made by a certain ‘Ugo d’Anversa’. The work is 
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the Portinari Altarpiece [F1GS. 47, 48] and the painter has been identified as Hugo 
van der Goes, though nothing is known about any relation between him and Ant- 
werp. Van der Goes was probably born in Ghent, where he joined the painters’ 
guild in 1467. In the late 1470s he became a lay brother, without abandoning his 
profession, in a monastery of the Modern Devotion, the Red Cloister (Rode Kloos- 
ter) in the vicinity of Brussels. He died there in 1482.168 

Fifteenth- and sixteenth-century sources make it clear that Hugo van der 
Goes was regarded as a very important master, no less celebrated than his contem- 
porary Hans Memling. The Portinari Altarpiece and other works which have been 
attributed to its painter on the ground of connoisseurship are of an exceptional 
quality. Therefore, it is most unlikely that this oeuvre was not executed by the fa- 
mous Hugo van der Goes, but by an artist of the same Christian name not men- 
tioned in any other source than Vasari’s biography.!? Given Vasari’s other mis- 
takes regarding Netherlandish masters, the addition of an incorrect place-name to 
the painter’s first name, the more important name in the fifteenth century, is not 
surprising. 

As the creator of the Portinari Altarpiece, the only early Netherlandish 
painting that can be compared with the Ghent Altarpiece, Hugo van der Goes fits 
Munzer’s description of an artist who strove to imitate the famous polyptych. 
Munzer tells us: ‘Thus there appeared another great painter who wanted to imi- 
tate this painting in his own work, and he became melancholic and insipient.’ 17° 
The words ‘in his own work’ suggest that Miinzer’s ‘imitari’ should not be taken as 
‘copying’, but as ‘to imitate’ or to ‘emulate’. Furthermore, according to one of his 
fellow monks, van der Goes suffered from severe depression toward the end of his 
life. There is thus reason to believe this was the artist Miinzer had in mind, even if 
the causal connection between Hugo’s ambition to compete with the Ghent 
Altarpiece and his depression may be a fabrication. 

A visual analysis of the Portinari Altarpiece confirms that van der Goes was 
bent on matching the earlier painting.!”1 The two works are about the same size. 
In its open state, the Ghent Altarpiece measures Ca. 3.75 meters by 5.20 meters, the 
Portinari Altarpiece ca. 2.50 meters by 5.85 meters, which makes them the two 
largest fifteenth-century Netherlandish paintings in existence. Like the Ghent 
Altarpiece, Hugo’s triptych contains monumental figures and narrative scenes, but 
the arrangement is completely different. By the time he painted this work, some 
forty years after the polyptych, an altarpiece with so many different compart- 
ments would not have suited contemporary taste. The number of scenes is drasti- 
cally reduced and all the principal figures are monumental. 

On the exterior [FIG. 47] the angel and the Virgin of the Annunciation are 
represented like statues, en grisaille, in separate niches. With these exterior pseu- 
do-sculptures van der Goes placed himself in the tradition of Robert Campin, 
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FIGURE 47 — Hugo van der Goes, The Portinari Altarpiece, exterior, 
Galleria degli Uffizi, Florence 
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FIGURE 48 — Hugo van der Goes, The Portinari Altarpiece, interior 
(central panel 253 x 304 cm; each wing 253 x 141 cm), 
Galleria degli Uffizi, Florence 
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Rogier van der Weyden and Jan van Eyck, but he also gave his own twist to that 
tradition by endowing the stone figures with an unprecedented life. Panofsky 
wrote that ‘they seem to have undergone a double metamorphosis as though 
human beings had first been turned to stone and then brought back to life’.172 

The interior [F1G. 48] shows the Nativity adored by the Portinari family and 
their patron saints on the wings. The size of the saints looming above the mem- 
bers of the family indicates that they belong to a different sphere of reality. On 
the left wing are Tommaso Portinari, his sons Antonio and Pigello, Saint Thomas 
with a spear as his attribute, and Saint Anthony with his bell, cane, and prayer 
beads; on the right wing Tommaso’s wife, Maria Baroncelli, their daughter Mar- 
gherita, Saint Mary Magdalen with her ointment jar, and Saint Margaret with a 
dragon at her feet. The presence of all the groups on the three panels in one loca- 
tion creates a continuous ensemble, whereas in the Ghent Altarpiece the several 
landscapes are connected only by a common outline. Hugo further emphasized the 
connection between the different parts by extending the stable from the middle 
panel to the left wing. 

The space in the Nativity scene [FIG. 49] may be compared to that in the 
Adoration of the Lamb [F1G. 22]. The ground stretches more smoothly into depth, 
but the arrangement around the object of adoration is likewise circular. However, 
the earlier attempt to arrange the figures in a three-dimensional circle is rather 
awkward: the altar with the Lamb is too high on the panel and the added fountain 
creates a second focus, although there is no mistaking that the figures kneeling 
round the fountain adore the Lamb. With van der Goes there is no trace of sucha 
hesitation. The angels, Saint Joseph, the animals, and the shepherds form a solid 
circle around the Virgin and the Child, which is closed at the front by a sheaf of 
grain, and flowers in an apothecary jar and in a glass. Two angels at the far right, 
facing the viewer, catch the eye and send it to the left, so that we may enter the circle. 

The figures themselves are circumscribed by the stable and the edifice be- 
hind it, the palace of King David, from whose stem Christ was born. Hovering an- 
gels mollify the contrast between the figures and the angles of the architectural 
elements, and form a deeper but less rigid and less complete circle. The shepherds 
advancing at the right provide a connection with the landscape, which begins 
where the midwives, mentioned in the apocryphal gospels, stand behind a gate, 
while the annunciation to the shepherds takes place on a distant hill. 

There is much less depth on the wings [FIGs. 50, 51].!73 The relation of the 
figures to the setting recalls the compositions of Rogier van der Weyden. The 
saints stand in front of the landscape, which, constructed of overlapping layers, is 
more parallel to the picture plane than receding. On the mountain in the left wing 
Joseph and Mary journey to Bethlehem, while the three kings proceed through the 
landscape opposite. 
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FIGURE 49 — Hugo van der Goes, The Portinari Altarpiece, 
central panel: The Nativity 
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FIGURE 50 — Hugo van der Goes, The Portinari Altarpiece, interior, 
left wing: Tommaso Portinari with his sons Antonio and Pigello, 
Saint Thomas and Saint Antony Abbot 
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FIGURE 51 — Hugo van der Goes, The Portinari Altarpiece, interior, 
right wing: Maria Baroncelli with her daughter Margherita, 
Saint Margaret and Saint Mary Magdalen 
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FIGURE 52 — Hugo van der Goes, The Portinari Altarpiece, 
central panel: Head of Saint Joseph 
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1 — OBJECTS AND QUESTIONS 


Hugo demonstrated his ability to combine Eyckian and Rogierian elements also in 
the modeling of the figures. In Joseph’s head [F1G. 52] he went beyond the robust 
modeling of the heads of John the Baptist [F1G. 23] and the pilgrims and hermits in 
the Ghent Altarpiece to a broadly pictorial appearance. At the same time, the 
Virgin’s face [FIG. 53] is flatter than the faces of the two Mary figures in the Ghent 
Altarpiece [FIGS. 21, 23] due to a less pronounced lighting, while emphasis is laid 
on certain lines, such as those of the eyelids and the jaw. Joseph comes from the 
world of van Eyck, Mary from van der Weyden’s. In one respect the borrowing is 
almost literal: the Virgin’s pose closely resembles, in reverse, that of the Virgin in 
Rogier’s Altarpiece of Pierre Bladelin, whose central panel also contains a Nativity 
[FIG. 54]. 

The male saints and Tommaso Portinari, and the female saints and Maria 
Baroncelli present a similar, if less pronounced duality. The faces of most angels 
are drawn rather sharply, but those of the two in the upper left corner are more 
pictorial. For the group of the shepherds [FIG. 55], however, Hugo drew upon a 
third tradition: the modeling in contrasting light and shade of the jaws and cheek- 
bones of the younger shepherds recalls the face of Robert Campin’s Bad Thief [F1G. 
11]. Their expressions of surprise, reverence, and joy continue the rendering of 
emotion that distinguishes the art of both Campin and van der Weyden. In the 
countenance of the shepherd at the back Hugo achieved an expression strangely 
comparable to that of a damned soul in Rogier’s Last Judgment [F1G. 56]. Although 
the emotions are completely different — awe in the case of the shepherd and hor- 
ror in that of the condemned man — both images use the same devices to convey 
these feelings: a gaping mouth with conspicuous teeth and wide open eyes. 

In concert with the monumentality of the figures, the planes of the land- 
scape are rather large and the details of the architecture are so judicious that they 
do not detract from the figures. The play of light on the cracked and pitted col- 
umn, however, recalls Jan van Eyck’s sense of texture. Hugo’s virtuosity is even 
more evident in the still life that closes the circle [F1G. 57]. The flowers symbolize 
the virtues and sorrows of the Virgin and the sheaf of grain alludes to Bethlehem, 
‘House of Bread’, where Christ, the living bread of heaven, was born.!74 With 
great subtlety the sheaf of grain shimmers through the glass. 

No less striking are the costume of Mary Magdalen and the vestments of 
some of the angels. The iconographic tradition of the Magdalen as a courtesan al- 
lowed the artist to drape her in costly brocade and fur and to give her an impres- 
sive coiffure, enveloped by long plaits in the most minute detail. The angels in the 
right foreground of the Nativity rival the musical angels of the Ghent Altarpiece in 
the richness of their liturgical vestments.!”5 The other angels wear the plain albs 
of assistants in the mass, like those who kneel round the altar in the Adoration of 
the Lamb, except the angel hovering above Joseph [FIG. 58]. He wears a cope which 
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FIGURE 53 — Hugo van der Goes, The Portinari Altarpiece, 
central panel: Head of the Virgin 


displays the same motif, the face of Christ, as the cope of one of van Eyck’s singing 
angels [FIG. 59]. The alb of the angel above the manger [FIG. 60], half shaded and 
half brightly lit, whirls upward in sharp folds, a late Gothic motif far removed 
from the art of van Eyck, but found in the angels of Rogier van der Weyden [FIGS. 
61, 108]. The dramatic chiaroscuro is Hugo’s own invention. 

Combining the heritage of van Eyck with other artistic traditions and trans- 
forming the borrowings from his predecessors into an imposing, monumental 
style, Hugo van der Goes created a work no less unique than the Ghent Altarpiece. 
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FIGURE 54 — Rogier van der Weyden, The Altarpiece of Pierre Bladelin, 
central panel (93.5 x 92 cm), Staatliche Museen Preussischer Kulturbesitz, 
Gemaldegalerie, Berlin 
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FIGURE §5 — Hugo van der Goes, The Portinari Altarpiece, central panel: Shepherds 
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FIGURE 56 — Rogier van der Weyden, The Polyptych of the Last Judgment, 
interior: Damned soul 
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FIGURE 57 — Hugo van der Goes, The Portinari Altarpiece, 
central panel: Flower stil life 
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1 — OBJECTS AND QUESTIONS 


While Christus and Bouts also made use of several traditions, van der Goes used 
them more explicitly, and the Eyckian and Rogierian angels next to each other 
almost seem to have a programmatic significance. 


However much the Portinari Altarpiece resulted from van der Goes’s aspirations, 
its genesis was also influenced by its donor, who had ambitions of his own. 
Indeed, Tommaso Portinari could match van der Goes on that count, although his 
ambitions lay naturally in the social realm.176 From the 1440s this Florentine pa- 
trician worked in Bruges for the local branch of the Medici bank. He was placed in 
charge in 1465, after he had managed to replace Angelo Tani as director. The year 
before, he had written to Cosimo de’ Medici that he would resign if the ‘Turk’ 
Tani, who was then in Florence, returned. Tani remained one of his partners, but 
on much less favorable terms than Portinari, whose status was also raised by be- 
coming a councillor at the Burgundian Court. When Charles the Bold married in 
1468, Tommaso was at the head of the Florentine nation in the wedding proces- 
sion. Initially, he was not permitted to take risks with the financially unreliable 
Charles, but from 1473 he had the freedom to act at his own discretion. After 
Charles’s death in battle in 1477, it came to light that he had lent the duke enor- 
mous amounts. Cosimo’s successor, Lorenzo il Magnifico, accused him of having 
neglected the interests of the Medici to win Charles’s favor and to make himself 
important. Also in other ways he had behaved recklessly and Lorenzo washed his 
hands of the branch, leaving it to Portinari to deal with its debts. 

Tommaso partly recovered from his situation and was later entrusted with 
missions by Maximilian of Austria, Philip the Handsome and, after a reconcilia- 
tion, even Lorenzo. He received tributes from the city of Bruges and held public 
office in Florence, where he died in 1501. The Portinari Altarpiece was not sent to 
Florence until 1483, a year after van der Goes’s death.!”” Following its voyage 
from Bruges to Pisa by way of Sicily, the painting was taken up the Arno to Flo- 
rence, where sixteen strong men hauled it from the Porta di San Frediano to Santa 
Maria Nuova.!78 It remained there for over four hundred years, until it was moved 
to the Uffizi around 1900. The Portinari were the patrons of the hospital of Santa 
Maria Nuova, founded by an ancestor of Tommaso. Its church, where the triptych 
was installed on the high altar, was the family’s place of burial. A common grave 
lay before the altar and members of the family were portrayed on the walls. The 
altarpiece placed Tommaso, his wife and children at the center of attention.!79 

Since the youngest of the children depicted was born in or after 1473 and 
the next child not later than 1479, Hugo must have worked on the painting in the 
intervening period, although we do not know when he started or finished it.18° 
Portinari had previously awarded two, more modest commissions to Hans Mem- 
ling: a devotional triptych, with portraits of himself and his wife [FIGS. 117, 118] 
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FIGURE $9 — Jan (and Hubert?) van Eyck, The Ghent Altarpiece, 
interior, upper register: Singing Angels 
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FIGURE 61 — Rogier van der Weyden, Altarpiece of the Seven Sacraments, 
left panel: Angel 
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FIGURE 62 — Hans Memling, The Triptych of the Last Judgment, exterior, 
Muzeum Narodowe, Gdansk 
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FIGURE 63 — Hans Memling, The Triptych of the Last Judgment, interior 
(central panel 221 x 161 cm; each wing 223.5 x 72.5 cm), 
Muzeum Narodowe, Gdansk 
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FIGURE 64 — Hans Memling, The Triptych of the Last Judgment, interior, 
central panel: Elect soul in Saint Michael’s scale (Tommaso Portinari) 
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1 — OBJECTS AND QUESTIONS 


flanking a, lost, image of the Virgin and Child,18! and a panel with scenes from the 
Passion, which contains small portraits of the couple (Galleria Sabauda, Turin). 
His desire for a more ambitious project may have been stimulated by the altar- 
piece with the Last Judgment which Memling painted for his former superior, 
Angelo Tani [FIGS. 62, 63].182 Among the blessed in this altarpiece are a number of 
portraits of, presumably, members of the Florentine nation in Bruges. Most re- 
markably, the face of the elect soul in Saint Michael’s scales [F1G. 64], although re- 
stored, unmistakenly bears the features of Portinari. Tani could have hardly want- 
ed to give such prominence to his rival, indeed he may not have planned to include 
him at all, for the head is painted on a piece of tin foil which has been glued to the 
surface, probably at a late stage in the execution.!83 Apparently, he was too depen- 
dent on Portinari to refuse him such a central place in his painting. In fact, when 
the Last Judgment was sent to Italy in 1473, it was part of a shipment in Portinari’s 
name. The ship was hijacked en route to England by Polish pirates and taken to 
Gdansk, where the altarpiece is still today, although it was plundered by the 
French under Napoleon, by the Germans in World War II, and by the Russians in 
1945. 

Michael Rohlmann discovered that the Last Judgment was intended for a 
chapel of the Badia in Fiesole, near Florence.184 We do not know whether Porti- 
nari ordered his altarpiece before Memling’s was stolen and expected that the Last 
Judgment would be eclipsed, in the eyes of the Florentines, by his own larger 
work, but the short time between their execution, and the relationship of the 
donors suggest that the one commission led to the other. 

The destination of the Portinari Altarpiece for Florence need not affect the 
assumption that van der Goes was emulating with van Eyck, since Jan’s fame, like 
Rogier’s, extended beyond the Alps. In fact, the Italian destination may have influ- 
enced its composition, because monumentality was much more characteristic of 
Italian than of Netherlandish art. Hugo’s creation would be an example of what 
the Flemings could do and a demonstration that they, too, were capable of a paint- 
ing of great allure. Its installation in Santa Maria Nuova became a direct con- 
frontation with southern artists, inasmuch as it formed part of a decorative pro- 
gram with, on the walls, scenes from the life of the Virgin, since destroyed, by 
Domenico Veneziano and Andrea del Castagno.185 


The variety of artistic means in the Portinari Altarpiece suggests that the so-called 
Monforte Altarpiece [F1G. 65], likewise attributed to Hugo van der Goes, is an earlier 
work, painted between 1467, when Hugo became an independent master, and the 
mid-1470s. The Monforte Altarpiece, of which only the central Adoration of the 
Magi survives, likewise expresses Hugo’s interest in monumentality, albeit on a 
less colossal scale. Illusion of depth, a warm palette, an emphatic handling of light 
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FIGURE 65 — Hugo van der Goes, The Monforte Altarpiece (146.5/156.5 X 241.5 cm), 
Staatliche Museen Preussischer Kulturbesitz, Gemaldegalerie, Berlin 
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FIGURE 66 — Hugo van der Goes, The Death of the Virgin (147.8 x 122.5 cm), 
Groeningemuseum, Bruges 
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EARLY NETHERLANDISH PAINTINGS 


to model the figures, and a virtuoso rendering of fur, brocade, gold, and stone 
place this work directly in the Eyckian tradition. One can well imagine that later in 
his career, under the pressure of the Portinari commission, van der Goes sought to 
extend his artistic range. 

In contrast to the Monforte Altarpiece, a Death of the Virgin [F1G. 66] and a 
Nativity [F1G. 67] present a limited depth, linear contours, de-materializing light 
and colors, and a paucity of textural display. Technical research has confirmed the 
view that the Monforte Altarpiece predates the Portinari Altarpiece and that the 
Death of the Virgin and the Nativity belong to Hugo’s latest works.!86 Obviously, 
he moved from one extreme to another. The explanation of these discrepancies 
within a period of ca. fifteen years is one of the most intriguing problems in the 
field of early Netherlandish art. 

Panofsky looked for the cause of the late style in Hugo’s unstable personali- 
ty. Van der Goes was, perhaps, ‘the first artist to live up to a concept unknown to 
the Middle Ages but cherished by the European mind ever after, the concept of a 
genius both blessed and cursed with his diversity from ordinary human beings’.187 
The same author also perceived a collision between artistic problems in the Porti- 
nari Altarpiece, a conflict between ‘great form’, representing ‘a humanistic glorifi- 
cation and idealization of man’, and the ‘minutiae of optical appearance’, as indica- 
tive of a ‘non-humanistic postulate of total particularization’. In the late paintings, 
‘the outbreak of the storm can be witnessed’; here, the irrationality of space, light, 
color, and expression is symptomatic of the artist’s mental illness.188 

Susan Koslow rejected this interpretation of the late style as anachronis- 
tic.189 A style based on irrational distortions of reality would not have been accept- 
ed by van der Goes’s patrons. Instead, to explain the character of the Death of the 
Virgin, she chose an approach based on its subject, destination and function, and 
on the spiritual concerns of the religious community to which the artist belonged. 
On the ground of an eighteenth-century inventory, she surmised that the painting 
was made for the Cistercian Abbey of the Dunes at Bruges, perhaps for a chapel 
dedicated to the Blessed Virgin, where masses were said for abbots past and pre- 
sent. She proposed that one of those abbots, the famous Jan Crabbe, was the 
donor, whose choice of van der Goes would have been influenced by the sober 
character of the Modern Devotion, corresponding to that of the Cistercian order: 


To stress the solemnity of the event and its miraculous nature, van der Goes 
may have decided that material richness would be distracting and indeco- 
rous, particularly for an altarpiece depicting the death of the Virgin commis- 
sioned by Cistercians whose professed ideals were at variance with material 
splendor.19° 
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1 — OBJECTS AND QUESTIONS 


Koslow also gave another explanation, borrowed from the Italian humanist cul- 
ture: Hugo obeyed a basic rule of rhetoric, namely that the theme should be treat- 
ed in an appropriate form. 

The proposed connection with the Cistercian order is doubtful, because it is 
not certain that the Death of the Virgin was originally painted for the Abbey of the 
Dunes. It is equally dubious that van der Goes was familiar with the rhetorical 
rules of the humanists. But the view that, also in his final period, he made careful 
stylistic choices is more convincing than Panofsky’s notion of irrationality, and 
a link between the character of the late works and the religious ideals of the 
Modern Devotion is quite plausible. Indeed, Koslow makes the valuable observa- 
tion that, in contrast to the iconographic tradition of the Death of the Virgin, 
Hugo’s apostles around the deathbed are not ‘grieving in unison’, but most of 
them ‘pray and meditate in isolation’. She gives the following explanation: 


The peculiarities of the apostles were introduced by van der Goes to commu- 
nicate one of the most important aspects of the life of the Modern Devotion- 
alists — the pivotal role of meditation and prayer in the attainment of enlight- 
enment and spiritual purification.!9! 


The importance of meditation for Hugo’s late works is also seen in his Nativity. 


HUGO VAN DER GOES 
The Nativity 


Two half-length bearded figures, prophets, draw a pair of curtains open to reveal a 
scene of Christ’s Nativity [FIG. 67]. Given their size, they must have been life-size 
by fifteenth-century standards. The quite frontal prophet at the right, holding the 
curtain behind him, faces the viewer with a gaze at once visionary and direct. His 
mouth is half open in speech and with his right hand he motions us to approach. 
He wears a fur-lined gown of brown and gold brocade, held by a blue and gold em- 
broidered girdle. The gown’s brown color is an effective foil for the warm red of 
the red hood, or chaperon, laid across his shoulders. The prophet at the left, partly 
hidden behind the curtain, turns his body to us. A chiaroscuro light gives volume 
to his left shoulder and arm so that they encroach upon our space, but his face is 
turned in the back to the event behind the curtains. He has a gown of red and gold 
brocade, and a blue collar and girdle; the cuffs of the sleeves are embroidered in 
gold and gold buttons catch the light. His soft orange-colored hat is attached to a 
scarf which falls over his shoulder and, like the girdle that is knotted on the hip, 
accentuates the turning of his torso. 
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FIGURE 67 — Hugo van der Goes, The Nativity (97 x 246 cm), 
Staatliche Museen Preussischer Kulturbesitz, Gemaldegalerie, Berlin 
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FIGURE 68 — Hugo van der Goes, The Nativity, detail: The Christ Child 


While the prophet on the right invites us, the other guides our transition from the 
physical world to that of the sacred event. Also the curtains, which are drawn for 
our Sake, are part of our reality. This idea is emphasized in a very physical way by 
the curtain rod, which is built up in relief. The illusionism of prophets and cur- 
tains is the more striking because the scene of the Nativity itself is entirely differ- 
ent. There, the composition is formed by an extension of figures that negates 
any depth implied by the planes they occupy. The two entering shepherds func- 
tion as a link between the Holy Family and the angels so that we experience all 
these figures as a single group. 

Through an opening in the right side of the stable, we see the annunciation 
to the shepherds. At the left shepherds have come around; in spite of their smaller 
size they are closely connected to the entering figures. The leaning pose of the 
foremost shepherd, parallel to the curtain in front of him, propels the eye toward 
the center. This is balanced by a less dramatic movement from the right, initiated 
by Joseph and the angel behind him, whose bodies are approximately parallel to 
the other curtain. The two movements come to a halt in the manger, which, per- 
pendicular to the picture plane and steeply foreshortened, occupies a special place 
in the scene. On it the Child is laid obliquely, naked and fully exposed. He looks 
out of the picture, his gaze the only element that directly engages the viewer. 
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Not only the depth but the palette, textures, and modeling too are restricted. The 
Virgin’s mantle and gown are of a similar blue and Joseph’s terracotta gown is 
covered by ared mantle. The nearly uniform fields of color, the emphatic contours 
and the even lighting make Mary and Joseph appear nearly two-dimensional. The 
Virgin’s face is smooth and flat, while Joseph’s is finely drawn with less variation 
in the hair and beard than in the beard of the prophet on the right. The Child is al- 
most emaciated and without volume. 

The angels wear albs of mostly soft colors, light blue and lilac, which har- 
monize with the strong colors of the clothing of Mary and Joseph. The only colors 
to attract further attention are the orange-yellow of the angel hovering above the 
manger and the olive green of the angel at the far right, which repeats the color 
of the curtain, just as his pose echoes its diagonal. Golden rays emanate from the 
heads of the Virgin and the Child and from the invisible roof. The principal light, 
however, falls into the stable from behind the two advancing shepherds. The 
overexposing effect of this light on the left figure, his curious action of simulta- 
neously running and kneeling, and his intense expression as he gazes at the Child 
make him an instrument which forces the beholder to acknowledge the significance 
of Christ’s birth. 

The Nativity was acquired in the early twentieth century by the Kaiser- 
Friedrich Museum in Berlin. It was found in Madrid; nothing is known about its 
original provenance. The attribution has never been doubted and, as noted before, 
this painting is probably one of Hugo’s latest works. In order to understand its 
specific character, with the remarkable artistic differences between the prophets 
and the central scene, a treatise by the founder of the Modern Devotion, Geert 
Grote, is of particular importance. 

This treatise, On the four kinds of things on which one can meditate (De quat- 
tuor generibus meditabilium), with a subtitle calling it a sermon on the Nativity of 
the Lord, centers on the idea that, while meditation may start with images of 
earthly life, it must arise from those images to more abstract contemplation.!92 
Grote, who discusses mainly mental images, but considers physical ones useful as 
well, argues that it is vital to a fertile devotional life to experience the faith in hu- 
man terms. Indeed, he allows the worshiper to embroider on the Bible with the 
help of his imagination. Saints such as Bernard of Clairvaux and Bonaventure, 
Grote reminds us, taught that it is permissible in meditation to attribute more or 
different things to Christ’s earthly life than are actually found in the scriptures so 
long as they do not conflict with them. We may picture any event as though it oc- 
curred today, even as if we ourselves were present. Such acts of appropriation pro- 
mote a familiarity with the story of salvation, to the point that we identify our- 
selves with Christ and the saints. As Grote puts it, we can live in one house with 
Christ and the Virgin and travel with them, ‘rejoice with them that do rejoice, and 
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weep with them that weep, suffer with them that suffer’.193 This way of imagining 
the sacred events is reflected in many early Netherlandish pictures. In the Mérode 
Triptych [F1G. 7], for instance, the donors kneel by the open door of the Virgin’s 
house, and van der Weyden’s Descent from the Cross [F1G. 10] is designed to make 
the viewer empathize with Christ and Mary. 

Images, however, should only be employed for their spiritual meaning. To 
illustrate this point Grote shows that also the Old Testament prophets used im- 
ages, which need not always be taken literally. Citing the prophecies from Isaiah 
1:3 and Habakkuk 3:2 that an ox and an ass would be present at the Nativity, he 
asks rhetorically “What does it matter if this is so or not?’ and continues: 


If it is not so, then it is not against the law or the prophecy, which we in many 
and almost all places not literally but in a spiritual sense take to be true. If it 
was so, then this fact in a spiritual sense points to the same meaning — but 
more fully and manifestly — that the prophet in the same spiritual sense has 
expressed in the word, but in a more obscure and unclear manner.1%4 


Thus, the only difference between a literal and a figurative truth is that the first is 
a fuller and clearer sign. Also with New Testament events, which should be taken 
literally, it is the meaning of the events that counts. Here the author arrives at the 
meaning of Christ’s Nativity: man is saved from his pride by the humility with 
which God became incarnate. 

The idea that prophecies can be earthly images attuned to the human imag- 
ination is interesting for the most conspicuous motif in van der Goes’s panel, the 
revelation of the Nativity by prophets drawing the curtains, especially because 
Grote quotes Pseudo-Dionysius, who calls images velamina, or veils.195 This is a 
telling comparison, for veils conceal but often they also allow what is behind them 
to show through, and they can ultimately fall or be pulled away. The curtains in 
our painting are in fact such velamina: they are transparent. When they were 
closed, it was possible to make out something of what they concealed. They may 
allude therefore to the prophecies of the Old Testament, and the prophets who 
open them may be Isaiah and Habakkuk, showing that their obscure images are re- 
placed by the clear sign of the Incarnation. 

The distinction between prophecies and Christ’s Birth as two different 
kinds of signs accounts for the contrasting treatment of the two parts of the pic- 
ture. The prophets with their rich costumes and poses and gestures directed to the 
viewer, like the curtains with the physical rod, are connected to earthly reality. In 
the central scene, on the other hand, the painter avoided texture, naturalistic de- 
tail, volume and space as much as he could. Such an immaterial conception may 
seem to do little justice to the historical character of the Nativity, but this is pre- 
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cisely what it does do by transcending the images based on our own experience 
and focusing on the essential protagonist: the Christ Child. 

The meaning of the Incarnation, that God’s humiliation saves man from his 
pride, seems to be asserted by a unique motif: the Child holds a sprig of black 
nightshade (Solanum nigrum), an herb reputed to cure melancholy [FIG. 68]. This 
might point to van der Goes himself. The chronicle of the monastery, kept by one 
of his fellow monks, Gaspar Ofhuys, tells us that Hugo was tormented by melan- 
choly, which came to a crisis when he returned from a journey to Cologne with 
several of the other brothers: 


on a certain evening on the way back, our brother convert Hugo incurred a 
strange mental disease, as a result of which he kept saying that he was a lost 
soul and was adjudicated eternal damnation; furthermore he was intent on 
injuring himself physically and committing suicide (and would have done so 
had he not been forcibly restrained by those who were standing by to help). 
As a result of this strange disease the end of that trip was overshadowed by 
heavy sadness. They then reached the city of Brussels in their quest for help 
and without delay summoned Prior Thomas thither. The latter, after con- 
firming everything with his own eyes and ears, suspected that he was vexed 
by the same disease by which King Saul was tormented. Thereupon, recalling 
how Saul had found relief when David plucked his harp, he gave permission 
not only that a melody be played without restraint in the presence of brother 
Hugo, but also that other recreative spectacles be performed; in these ways 
he tried to dispel the delusions. But under such treatment brother Hugo 
found no relief but still delirious pronounced himself the son of Perdition. 
Consequently, in this miserable condition he entered this house. 

As for the service and assistance of the choir brothers, who cared for 
him with charity and compassion night and day, — they will remain in divine 
memory for eternity and beyond.196 


Ofhuys then goes into the possible causes of Hugo’s mental illness. Among other 
things, he relates it to the painter’s pride: 


For this convert brother was exalted highly in our order on account of his 
special gifts, was made more famous than if he had remained a layman, and 
since he was only human like the rest of us, by the honors shown him and the 
various visits and salutations his heart was elevated, wherefore the Lord, not 
wishing him to perish, out of compassion sent him this humiliating infirmity, 
by which justly he was reduced to great humility. The brother, realizing this 
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himself, abased himself very much as soon as he regained his health [...].197 
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FIGURE 70 — Hugo van der Goes, The Nativity, detail: Herbs 
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The chronicler’s opinion of the source of Hugo’s melancholy, apparently shared by 
the painter himself, corroborates the connection between the painting and Grote’s 
treatise, which explains the spiritual meaning of the Nativity by quoting Saint 
Augustine’s On the Trinity, Book 8: 


This is after all useful for us to believe and firmly and unshocked to hold in 
our heart that the humility with which God was born to a woman and the fact 
that He was put to death by mortals amid so much abuse is the best medicine 
for curing the tumor of our pride [...].198 


It seems likely therefore that the nightshade in the Child’s hand signifies that the 
Nativity is a remedy for melancholy, because it cures man of his pride. 

The painting contains other symbolic motifs. In the foreground, on either 
side of a sheaf of grain, flowering herbs grow on the parapets behind the prophets. 
We have seen that the sheaf of grain also occurs in the Portinari Altarpiece, allud- 
ing to Bethlehem as the ‘House of Bread’ and to Christ as the living bread. In addi- 
tion, the herbs, together with the black nightshade in the Child’s hand, contain a 
symbolic program.!99 On the left-hand parapet there are, from left to right, black 
nightshade, germander speedwell (Veronica chamaedrys), and herb robert (Gera- 
nium robertianum) (FIG. 69]. On the other parapet grow redleg (Poligonum persi- 
caria) and plantain (Plantago) [FIG. 70]. 

Like black nightshade, herb robert was considered a remedy for melan- 
choly. They seem to emphasize once more again that the Incarnation delivers us 
from melancholy, and thus from pride. Redleg was an herb for curing wounds, 
whose brownish spots on the leaves may have been associated with the drops of 
Christ’s blood. Plantain, too, was used for wounds, to staunch the flow of blood. It 
also occurs in Campin’s depiction of Saint Veronica [FIG. 2], the saint who wiped 
the blood-covered face of Christ. These four plants can be related to the passage 
from Saint Augustine, who calls both the Incarnation and the Passion the best 
medicine for pride. Particularly remarkable is the germander speedwell: an herb 
that cleared the eyes. In connection with his central theme, the relation between 
image and meaning, Grote says that the Holy Scriptures use images because of the 
clouding of our (inner) eyes so as not to overwhelm us with too much light.2 
Therefore, the germander speedwell could signify that this cloud vanishes from 
our eyes as soon as the spiritual meaning of Christ’s Birth is revealed to us. 


Without the assurance that Hugo van der Goes knew Geert Grote’s treatise, this 
interpretation of the picture must remain hypothetical. He probably lacked the 
education to study this complex Latin work on his own and would have obtained 
his knowledge secondhand, possibly through one of the choir brothers. Grote’s 
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views on meditation were authoritative in Hugo’s time. Jan Mombaer, a native of 
Brussels, who had entered the Modern Devotion monastery of Sint-Agnietenberg 
near Zwolle, and was in touch with the Red Cloister, published his Rosetum, a 
guide to devotion, in 1494, not long after Hugo’s death. The book is not only influ- 
enced by Grote’s treatise, but also recommends it to the interested reader.20! 

The Rosetum also deserves attention because Mombaer mentions an impor- 
tant aid to reaching the contemplation of a spiritual meaning: affectio. There is 
nothing more conducive to meditation without images, he says, than ‘vehement 
affection for God and pure love’.2°2 Affectio was very essential to the spiritual life 
of the Modern Devotionalists. Research on the significance of devotio, as inter- 
preted by them, has shown that of the various meanings they gave it affectio was 
the most common.2°3 The vehemence of the shepherd at the left in Hugo’s paint- 
ing can be seen as a manifestation of affectio. His dynamism enlivens the scene to 
such an extent that the passion of affectio animates the whole composition. 

If indeed the Nativity conveys ideas of the Modern Devotion, they must al- 
so have influenced Hugo’s other late works, like the Death of the Virgin.2 His late 
style may therefore be taken as a means of preventing the viewer from becoming 
lost in the pictures for their own sake and of leading him to their spiritual content. 

We have already found the representation of emotions combined with a 
sparsity in naturalistic details in works by Rogier van der Weyden, such as the 
Christ on the Cross with the Virgin and Saint John which he gave to the Charter- 
house of Scheut [FIG. 13]. It is no surprise that there is this affinity between van 
der Goes and an artist who had no ties to the Modern Devotion: a concern for the 
relation between image and spiritual meaning in meditation was not exclusive to 
that movement.2°5 Grote himself quotes Saint Augustine, Pseudo-Dionysius, Saint 
Bernard of Clairvaux, and Saint Bonaventure. It can be said, however, that, com- 
pared to other painters, Hugo van der Goes was intensely occupied with this ques- 
tion. In the Monforte Altarpiece he aimed at a great illusion of tangibility; in the 
Nativity and the Death of the Virgin he did as much as was possible at the time to 
abstract the artistic form from illusionism. Ultimately, the tension between illu- 
sion and abstraction could not be resolved, and it is tempting to suppose that 
Hugo’s melancholy originated in this tension. Given the incessant self-examina- 
tion cultivated by the Modern Devotion and the painter’s own feelings of guilt, he 
may have feared that his artistic and religious ideals were irreconcilable. These 
feelings of guilt may have concerned not only the social pride mentioned by 
Offhuys, but also the artistic pride of a painter who had vied with the Ghent 
Altarpiece and who now realized that, even in the monastery, he could not free 
himself from the power of images. 
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FIGURE 71 — Hans Memling, The Triptych of John the Baptist 
and John the Evangelist, exterior, Hospital of Saint John, Bruges 
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FIGURE 72 — Hans Memling, The Triptych of John the Baptist 
and John the Evangelist, interior (central panel including frame 193.5 x 194.7 cm; 
left wing including frame 193.2 x 97.1 cm; right wing including frame 
193.3 cm xX 97.3 cm), Hospital of Saint John, Bruges 
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HANS MEMLING 
The Triptych of John the Baptist and John the Evangelist 


Hans Memling, documented from 1465 in Bruges and active there until his death 
in 1494, executed several commissions from the local hospital of Saint John, the 
present-day Memling Museum. For its members he painted the monumental Trip- 
tych of John the Baptist and John the Evangelist [F1GS. 71, 72], the smaller triptychs 
of Jan Floreins and Adriaan Reins, and the Saint Ursula Shrine [F1G. 105], covered 
with fairytale-like scenes. All of these works are still preserved in the hospital. 

An inscription on the frame reports that Memling completed the altarpiece 
of the two Saints John in 1479.2°S This date and the saints on the exterior enabled 
the great nineteenth-century explorer of the Bruges archives, James Weale, to 
identify the donors they present.297 The more prominent of the two men on the 
left wing is Antheunis Seghers; as ‘master’ of the hospital he was responsible for 
its management during the first half of the 1470s. The other is Jacob de Ceuninc, a 
brother not known to have held an administrative post at the time, who is proba- 
bly shown only because he contributed to the financing of the work. Behind them 
stand Saint Anthony Abbot with his pig and Saint James the Great in the guise of a 
pilgrim. On the right wing Agnes Casembrood, as prioress during the 1470s in 
charge of the patients, kneels in front of Clara van Hulsen, who was probably also 
included because of a financial contribution. They are accompanied by Saint 
Agnes with her lamb and Saint Clare, holding a monstrance. Contrary to the simu- 
lated sculpture on the Ghent Altarpiece and van der Weyden’s Last Judgment, the 
saints are represented as persons of flesh and blood and the donors share their 
niches. In spite of the absence of grisailles the exterior is quite subdued, because 
of the sober habits of the brothers and sisters and of Saint Clare and Saint 
Anthony. The saints stand behind the donors as they do on the Portinari Altar- 
piece, but there is no difference in scale. Since the donors do not face the saints, as 
in the Ghent Altarpiece and Rogier’s Last Judgment, or a scene on the interior, as in 
the Portinari Altarpiece, their devotion seems to have no object. That only appears 
when the altarpiece is opened. 

On the central panel of the interior we find the Virgin and Child seated be- 
neath a baldachin, with a costly hanging behind them and a rich carpet at their 
feet. They are surrounded by saints and angels, while two hovering angels hold 
Mary’s crown just below the baldachin. The Child holds an apple, which signifies 
that he and the Virgin are the new Adam and Eve. With his right hand he slides a 
ring onto the finger of Saint Catherine of Alexandria, in token of their mystic mar- 
riage. Catherine wears the crown and the ceremonial open-sided surcot of a 
princess, and has beside her the wheel and the sword, instruments of her martyr- 
dom. Opposite sits Saint Barbara, reading a book. Behind her is her attribute the 
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tower, in which she was incarcerated by her father, shaped like a monstrance and 
containing a host, another of her attributes. These female saints often occur to- 
gether and here they serve as counterparts of John the Evangelist and John the 
Baptist, who stand behind them. Although only the two Saints John are the subject 
of the scenes on the columns, and of those in the background and on the wings, 
the brothers and sisters of the hospital were equally represented in the relative 
numbers of male and female saints. 

The hospital was originally dedicated to John the Evangelist, but in the 
course of time this was extended to John the Baptist. He is portrayed with a staff 
and beside him the lamb, symbolizing the Lamb of God whom he proclaimed. 
Although usually shown carrying the lamb and pointing to it, here he points to the 
Christ Child. John the Evangelist holds a chalice with a serpent in it, recalling the 
poisoned cup from which the legend says he was forced to drink, but survived. In 
front of the Baptist a kneeling angel in a dalmatic of gold brocade, like Catherine’s 
sumptuous garment, plays a portative organ. The angel who kneels in front of John 
the Evangelist, wearing a plain alb, holds up a book in which the Virgin is reading. 

The holy company occupies an open porch with an inlaid floor, whose 
columns and pillars afford glimpses of city streets. The capitals of the columns be- 
hind the Baptist represent the annunciation of his birth to his father Zachariah 
and the birth itself, while the landscape in the background contains further scenes 
from his life: his sojourn in the desert, his preaching, his arrest, and the exhuma- 
tion and incineration of his mortal remains. The capitals of the columns behind 
the Evangelist display his resurrection of Drusiana and drinking of the poisoned 
cup; in the background he is seen baptizing the philosopher Crato, being immersed 
in boiling oil, and embarking by boat for the island of Patmos. 

The right background also portrays a contemporary activity: next to the 
city’s crane of Bruges one of the brothers from the hospital gauges wine in barrels. 
This was a privilege granted to the hospital. Inconspicuously but strikingly, the 
little scene connects the transcendent reality of the Sacra Conversazione — as the 
theme of the Virgin and Child together with saints in Italian art is called —- with 
the context in which the altarpiece functioned. Another brother, partly concealed 
behind a column at the far right, also represents the world of the hospital. 

The left wing shows the Baptist’s decollation. The executioner places the 
head, which he has just severed from the body, on a platter held by Salome. 
Together with three bystanders, whose gestures underscore the drama of the 
event, they form a circle around the headless corpse. The preceding event, the 
Dance of Salome, is in a building at the left, and as the eye wanders into the back- 
ground, we go even further back in time: on a bank of the river Jordan, John calls 
his disciples’ attention to Christ, whom he then baptizes while God the Father 
sends down the dove of the Holy Ghost. 
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On the right wing [FIG. 73] the Evangelist on Patmos experiences his apocalyptic 
visions, recording them in a book. In the upper left corner God encircled by a rain- 
bow that flashes lightning is enthroned below seven lamps and above a sea of glass 
like to crystal. From a book on his knees hang seven seals, which the Lamb, stand- 
ing beside him, breaks with his forelegs. Before the throne are the four beasts, and 
around it are seated the twenty-four elders. The angel who had asked who is wor- 
thy to break the seals stands on a second rainbow. The apparitions that follow the 
breaking of each seal are depicted in the middleground: an archer riding on a 
white horse; a swordsman on a red horse; a man with a pair of balances on a black 
horse; one whose name is Death on a pale horse, emerging from a monstrous 
mouth of hell; the moon that became as blood; falling stars and people of every 
station hiding in the mountains. 

After the breaking of the seventh seal, trumpets are given to seven angels 
who are seen at the top of the outer rainbow. Below it, a kneeling angel censes a 
golden altar on which a fire burns. When he has cast the fire upon the earth a se- 
ries of disasters unrolls, each introduced by the sound of a trumpet. We see hail 
and fire burning trees and grass, a burning mountain cast into the sea destroying 
ships, a falling star that poisons the waters, a wailing eagle, a second falling star 
that opens a bottomless pit, from which monstrous locusts arise, and four angels 
and their horsemen sent out to kill. Behind these angels stands a colossal figure: 
the angel described as clothed with a cloud, with a rainbow upon his head, a face 
like the sun and legs as pillars of fire. Setting his right foot on the sea and his left 
on the earth, he cries with a loud voice, whereupon seven thunders represented by 
dark clouds with lightning are heard. With his right hand the angel swears an 
oath, with the other he holds an open book intended for John, a tiny figure stand- 
ing on the shore. 

Above the thunderclouds appears a woman clothed with the sun, the moon 
under her feet, and on her head a crown of twelve stars. The child she has borne is 
carried off by an angel to save it from a great red dragon, with seven crowned 
heads and ten horns, whose tail sweeps down a multitude of stars. On the far right 
Michael and his angels defeat the dragon, who then pursues the woman. On the 
horizon it finally surrenders its power to another seven-headed beast, like a leop- 
ard, which rises from the sea. 

All this detail demonstrates Memling’s skill as a storyteller, but his narra- 
tive style exhibits the same concentration and synthesis which are shown on the 
other two panels. Unity is created by means of a composition more or less parallel 
to the picture plane, dominated by the relatively flat images of John on Patmos in 
the lower right corner and the open heaven in the upper left. The scenes in be- 
tween, while diminishing as they recede in the distance, are linked in an almost 
two-dimensional chain, appropriate to their unrealistic, visionary character, and 
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FIGURE 73 — Hans Memling, The Triptych of John the Baptist and 
John the Evangelist, interior, right wing: Saint John the Evangelist 
and apocalyptic scenes 
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this pattern ensures the coherence of all the elements. Although the panel calls 
for close reading, with the Book of Revelation in hand, even at a glance one sees 
that heaven is opened to John on his island, and that his visions unfold in a series 
of events at sea, on land, and in the air. 

In contrast to the two-dimensional John on his rock, the pitched-forward 
body of John the Baptist on the left wing threatens to breach the picture plane. 
The circle of figures around the body, however, presses so close to the foreground 
that the illusion of depth remains limited. This not only avoids a too strong con- 
trast between the two wings, but also unites their main figures with the slightly 
larger ones of the Sacra Conversazione, except for the towering two saints John. 
They stand out as the saints to whom the altar was dedicated and accentuate the 
monumentality of the central image, whose glorious, timeless character transcends 
martyrdom and catastrophe. 

The central panel manifests the artist’s talent for representations that are 
both elegant and dignified. The sublime peace which inhabits most of his works 
show Memling as an artist who wanted serenity above all. Therefore, it is not sur- 
prising that the Decapitation of John the Baptist is hardly dramatic and that the 
apocalyptic scenes are more poetic than horrific. The serene character of his pic- 
tures was enormously admired in the nineteenth century; it was even said that Jan 
van Eyck saw with his eyes, but Memling with his soul.2°8 In the twentieth century 
this praise turned to criticism: Memling was condemned for his lack of innovation 
and artistic temperament. 

Just as the positive appreciation for sentiment in Memling’s art was linked 
to romantic norms and values, the negative reaction was determined by a twenti- 
eth-century norm of originality. But neither approach says much about Memling’s 
own goals or the significance of his works in his day, which was considerable, giv- 
en the nature of the commissions and the productivity of his studio. In regard to 
artistic form, he, more than any other painter, synthesized the achievements of 
van Eyck and van der Weyden. Though nothing is known about the movements of 
Memling — who was born in Germany - before he settled in Bruges, he must have 
studied with van der Weyden in Brussels.2°9 Not only bears his oeuvre the stamp 
of the older master’s style, technical analysis has shown that his early paintings 
display a similar technique of underdrawing.2!° His settling in Bruges within a 
year of Rogier’s death makes it all the more likely that he had previously worked 
in the studio of this artist. In Bruges Memling steeped himself in the tradition of 
van Eyck. As a result, the Sacra Conversazione of the altarpiece of the two Saints 
John is a remarkable combination of a two-dimensional composition and a struc- 
ture in depth, of linear drawing and modelling with light, together with an Eyckian 
rendering of texture. 
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On either side of the Virgin and Child, half of the surface is filled by a standing 
male saint, a kneeling female saint, a kneeling angel, a hovering angel, and an 
equal number of columns and pillars. Despite the static impression of this symme- 
try the scene is far from wooden, thanks to the curving folds and contours among 
other things. The tautness of the upper half of the picture, with its many vertical 
elements, dissolves in a fluid play of lines in the lower half. Thus, Catherine’s 
mantle falls in a calligraphic arabesque, while its contour continues the line of the 
Baptist’s leg. 

The illusion of space was created with no less thought. The geometric per- 
spective is emphasized by the orthogonal lines of the tile floor and the carpet be- 
neath the Virgin’s feet, the floor lines running back to a low hedge around the 
building, which recalls the motif of the hortus conclusus, the enclosed garden that 
symbolizes Mary’s virginity. In the foreground depth is also accentuated by the 
spreading gowns of the female saints and Catherine’s wheel. 

All the figures, on both the exterior and interior, are defined by clear con- 
tours, and their volume is created by a subtle and generally even light. The cloth 
of honor behind the Virgin and Child, the carpet, the garments of Saint Catherine 
and of the angel next to her, and the marble columns demonstrate the artist’s vir- 
tuosity in suggesting the texture of precious fabrics and stone. 

Contrary to that of van der Goes, Memling’s oeuvre, spanning almost thirty 
years, exhibits no ruptures. Throughout his career he was able harmoniously to in- 
corporate the influence of van Eyck in a style based on van der Weyden. Obviously, 
he was not troubled, like van der Goes, by the relationship of visible forms to their 
spiritual content. His use of illusionistic devices suggests that neither he nor his 
patrons regarded the capturing charm of images as a danger to be evaded. And yet, 
what were the consequences for a theme such as the Sacra Conversazione when 
the evocative power of a picture threatened to overwhelm the content it should 
denote? Was this theme, which represents no specific event, not symbolic by defi- 
nition, and therefore incompatible with an illusionistic portrayal? 

Craig Harbison has argued that Memling’s Sacra Conversazione can be seen 
as a visualization of a mental image of the donors. This would explain why they 
are presented without an immediate object of worship: 


In fact, Memling here shows more clearly the relation between exterior and 
interior of the triptych which was only implied by Jan van Eyck or Rogier van 
der Weyden. In their works the donors on the outside are most often provided 
with an immediate object for their prayers. Yet the interior panorama in the 
Ghent Altarpiece or Beaune Last Judgment was surely the target of these 
mortals’ pious meditations; that is the vision in their mind’s eye. Memling 
has brought us closer to seeing the different ‘levels of reality’ which the exte- 
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rior and interior of a triptych may represent; he has implied more strongly 
than earlier artists that it is the donors’ prayers which bridge the gap or crack 
leading to the visionary heart of the triptych.21! 


Harbison terms the mental images reflected or stimulated by painted images both 
‘meditations’ and ‘visions’, because he believes there was no essential difference 
between the two concepts. This holds true when a vision signifies a meditation with 
the help of mental images. Ideally, such a meditation should lead to the imageless 
contemplation promoted by Geert Grote and others. But a vision may also concern a 
supernatural apparition, and a picture, or statue, could give rise to such a vision as 
well. To cite but one example, when Saint Catherine of Alexandria appeared to the 
fifteenth-century Florentine citizen Giovanni Morelli, he recognized her from paint- 
ings he had seen: young, very white, with a palm in her right hand and a wheel in 
her left.212 Evidently, the symbolic manner in which she was usually depicted, with 
attributes alluding to her martyrdom, was not considered to be only symbolic: it 
was also the form in which she could manifest herself. Thus, the holy figures in 
Memling’s Sacra Conversazione may have suggested to the original viewers that 
they could reveal themselves outside the painting just as they appeared in it, per- 
haps even in the same company. This idea would have conveyed a feeling of their 
proximity and protection, for which the hospital brothers and sisters felt a quite 
practical need. 

Until the mid-fifteenth century the hospital fell under the supervision of 
the town council. When it was plunged into debt by the economic crisis that 
struck Bruges around 1440, the magistrates had tightened their control. In 1459, 
however, the brothers and sisters, exploiting an ongoing conflict between the city 
of Bruges and the duke, placed themselves under the authority of the bishop of 
Tournai, Jean Chevrot, who was the president of Philip the Good’s advisory coun- 
cil. If they had hoped for more freedom now, their action did not have the desired 
effect: in 1463 the bishop and the town council agreed that they would supervise 
the hospital together. 

The council’s stricter control in the 1440s led it to appoint receivers, who 
audited the hospital’s accounts. During Antheunis Seghers’s first tenures as mas- 
ter in 1461/62 and 1465/66 he was audited by these receivers; from 1466/67- 
1467/68 he was a receiver himself. In 1469/70 he was master again until his death 
in 1475, and from 1472/73 he also held the office of hospital’s bursar. Remarkably, 
no receivers were appointed then by the council.213 Vida Hull, who studied 
Seghers’s various posts in relation to the office of receiver, concluded that he had 
won the council’s trust.2!4 The stability of the hospital in the 1470s may also be re- 
flected in Agnes Casembrood’s last term of office. The master and the prioress 
were appointed for one year at a time, but could be re-appointed. Having been the 
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prioress in 1459/6 and 1462/63, Agnes held the office again in 1469/1470 and prob- 
ably until her death in 1488 or 1489.25 

In light of the prestige that both administrators enjoyed, it is not surprising 
that their common tenure in the 1470s included the decision to expand the twelfth- 
century church with a new apse. The apse was built in 1473-1474, and Memling’s 
monumental triptych, which must have been commissioned before Seghers’s death 
in 1475, was painted for the high altar. Apse and altarpiece express the self-confi- 
dent identity of the hospital in its period of renewed autonomy.216 

The altarpiece shows that the brothers and sisters of the hospital placed 
themselves under the protection of the heavenly figures whose presence was 
made palpable in the pictorial evocation of a supernatural, visionary reality. This 
did not mean an escape from earthly reality, but could even heighten a social self- 
consciousness. After Saint Catherine’s appearance, Giovanni Morelli experienced 
the contact he so ardently desired with the soul of his dead little boy, who relieved 
the conscience of his father, consumed by guilt in connection with the child’s 
death. The soul then answered a number of Giovanni’s questions in the affirma- 
tive: would he find solace in his other sons? Would he win wealth and honor in the 
world, and would he have a long life? For Giovanni, the supernatural apparition 
pointed the way back to society. Certain aspects of Morelli’s story, analyzed by 
Richard Trexler,2!” are applicable to the civic culture of the Burgundian Nether- 
lands. Contact with the sacred, as represented by sacraments, relics, religious im- 
ages, visions and other miraculous events, had a fundamental effect on one’s 
functioning in society. The access afforded by ritual actions and objects, and mir- 
acles to a metaphysical reality was regarded not only as a preparation for or fore- 
taste of heavenly life, but also as a basis for social prestige. Insofar as the sacred 
was represented by images and relics, the portraits and coat of arms of the donors 
on the paintings and reliquaries attracted the esteem of their fellow citizens. The 
donors of Memling’s triptych, revealing their identity through their portraits and 
name saints, made it clear to their fellow brothers and sisters, the hospital pa- 
tients, the magistrates of Bruges, the bishop, and to whomever visited the church 
that their prestige came from their access to the heavenly reality evoked in the 
central scene. 

Yet, this work does not only show the conjunction of different realities. 
Memling’s fellow artists and other art lovers must have recognized the traditions 
from which he took his artistic procedures, just as they must have been conscious 
of his transformation of his artistic sources into a new entity. To the extent that 
he competed with other artists, Memling must have expected such an evaluation, 
and the donors may have been interested in it because the admiration received by 
the altarpiece redounded to them. Although it is obvious that the triptych did not 
only function as a liturgical object, but also as a contribution to the hospital’s civic 
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and social status, it is difficult to say how much the prestige it lent the donors was 
based on its evocation of a supernatural reality or on the public’s appreciation of 
Memling’s art. 


HANS MEMLING 


The Diptych of Maarten van Nieuwenhove 


The hospital of Saint John has, since 1815, also possessed a diptych that Memling 
painted for a Bruges patrician [F1G. 74].218 The inscription on the frame of the left 
panel says Maarten van Nieuwenhove ordered the work in 1487, and the one on 
the right frame tells us that he was twenty-three years old. The diptych is un- 
signed and its artist undocumented, but Memling’s hand was recognized in the 
mid-nineteenth century; this attribution is universally accepted. 

In 1492 Maarten van Nieuwenhove became a member of the Bruges town 
council, and in 1497 burgomaster. The portrait shows him in half-length, wearing 
a violet doublet, a black frock (scarcely visible apart from the short sleeves and 
edges of the opening held by ribbons of the same color as the doublet), and a 
brown gown lined with black fur.2!9 His hands are folded above a prayer book, 
with his coat of arms on the clasp. Windows behind him open to a landscape. The 
nearer window contains stained glass with an image of Saint Martin, the donor’s 
name saint. The opposite panel of the diptych presents the Virgin and the Child, 
the object of van Nieuwenhove’s devotion. The Virgin hands an apple to the Child 
seated on a cushion on the carpet-covered balustrade, which also supports the 
prayerbook. The intimate relation between the three figures, who are in the same 
room, is accentuated by the prayer book lying on a piece of Mary’s mantle. A mir- 
ror hangs from the shutter of one of the windows behind her. The upper half of 
this window displays van Nieuwenhove’s arms with the device I] y a cause and four 
medallions emblazoned with a hand that scatters seed on a flower garden. This is a 
visual pun on his name, which means ‘new garden’. The other window, containing 
medallions of Saint George and Saint Christopher, gives a beautiful view of a land- 
scape. 

The diptych with half-length figures of the Virgin and Child and a praying 
donor was introduced in early Netherlandish painting by Rogier van der Weyden, 
who placed the figures against a neutral ground [FIG. 75].229 Petrus Christus took 
portraiture an important step forward in 1446, in a panel which shows the English 
nobleman Edward Grymeston in an interior [FIG. 76]. Dirk Bouts further devel- 
oped the representation of a half-length figure in an interior in a man’s portrait of 
1462 (The National Gallery, London) and a Virgin and Child of circa 1465 [FIG. 77], 
by providing the room with a window open to a landscape. 
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Memling elaborated these devices by depicting several windows and uniting the 
Virgin and Child and the donor in a common interior, which he carefully con- 
structed. The underdrawing of the donor’s panel has diagonal lines, directed at a 
vanishing point in the middle of Mary’s face, which serve to foreshorten the right 
wall, and also diagonal and vertical lines dividing its windows and shutters [FIG. 
139].221 In spite of the unity of space, each panel possesses its own character. The 
three-quarters position of the donor and the foreshortened wall make the right 
panel quite lively and approachable. The frontality of the Virgin and Child and the 
wall behind them create a formal image, in which depth is only suggested by the 
balustrade, the landscape in the background, and the reflection in the mirror. 

Like the mirror in the Arnolfini Portrait this one reflects the whole room 
[FIG. 78], demonstrating that Memling is no less an artist than Jan van Eyck. At the 
same time, this mirror too has a symbolic meaning in relation to the subject of the 
painting. A passage in the Book of Wisdom (7:26), inscribed on the Ghent Altarpiece, 
behind the enthroned Virgin, and on other works by van Eyck, calls wisdom, with 
whom medieval theologians identified the Virgin, ‘the unspotted mirror of God’s 
majesty’.222 Since the mirror shows both Mary and the donor, it may proclaim that 
van Nieuwenhove considers the Virgin, who is the mirror of God, as his mirror. 

The Arnolfini mirror exhibits even more than is seen in the room itself, and 
the same can be said of Memling’s mirror: it reveals that the Virgin is seated, an 
open book lying at her right side, that Maarten is kneeling, and that they are be- 
fore windows whose frames coincide with the frames of the panels. As Hans Bel- 
ting has explained, because of the many windows the room must have a double 
meaning. The interior seems at first to be a chamber in the donor’s residence, even 
the chamber where the diptych was placed. But all those windows, more numerous 
than in any Flemish house, give the room an air of another world transforming it 
into the dwelling place of the Queen of Heaven, to which only the soul can gain ac- 
cess.223 This is underscored by the absence of a door, which can be deduced from 
the reflection of the left wall in the mirror. Maarten van Nieuwenhove, practising 
his prayers before his diptych, may have felt himself carried away by the illusion 
that the presence of the Virgin and the Child changed his own surroundings into a 
celestial reality. 

The windows Memling used as frames for the Virgin and Child and van 
Nieuwenhove follow a long tradition for half-length figures in which only a 
balustrade could indicate that they appeared in a window. Thus, even without the 
mirror, the presence of the front windows may have been clear to the contempo- 
rary beholder. In his classic study on half-length devotional images, Sixten Ring- 
bom demonstrated that the window was a sign of rule because the depicted person 
seemed to come from a different, higher reality. As he observes on represen- 
tations of Mary: ‘While constituting, at the same time, an allusion to the favorite 
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FIGURE 74 — Hans Memling, The Diptych of Maarten van Nieuwenhove 
(each wing including frame 52 x 41.5 cm), Hospital of Saint John, Bruges 
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FIGURE 75 — Rogier van der Weyden, The Diptych of Laurent Froiment; 
left wing (51.5 x 33.5 cm), Musée des Beaux-Arts, Collection Mancel, Caen; 
right wing (51.1 x 33.2 cm), Musées royaux des Beaux-Arts de Belgique, Brussels 


epithet of the Virgin as a fenestra coeli [...] the window motif was as eloquent a 
means of indicating her majesty as placing her on a throne.’224 He also pointed out 
that the use of the window in both religious and secular images led to the emer- 
gence of the half-length devotional diptych. Originally intended for the noble 
laity, such diptychs were being made for ordinary wealthy citizens by the end of 
the fifteenth century.225 Although Maarten van Nieuwenhove, as a patrician, could 
not claim the power of a nobleman, he undoubtedly wanted a devotional diptych 
for reasons not only of devotion but also of status. The same considerations must 
have caused him to commission an example that outshone other ones in the virtu- 
osity of the images. 

In spite of the work’s various meanings and functions, a contemporary 
viewer must have experienced it in its entirety. Of course, it is impossible to re- 
construct an experience in the remote past; yet we can try to evoke it. Assuming 
that this viewer was acquainted with van Nieuwenhove, he, recognizing the holy 
figures and the sitter, immediately would have been struck by their seeming to be 
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FIGURE 76 — Petrus Christus, Portrait of FIGURE 77 — Dirk Bouts, The Virgin and Child 
Edward Grymeston (36 x 27 cm), (38.8 x 29 cm), The National Gallery, 
The National Gallery, London London 


present in person. He would have been entranced by the illusion of looking 
through windows into a real room and through other windows into a landscape. 
His admiration must have increased when he noticed that the whole scene, and 
even more, was reflected on a minute scale in the mirror. The beholder would also 
have discovered the references to van Nieuwenhove in the stained glass-paintings 
and on the clasp of the book. Perhaps less explicitly but not less intensely, he would 
have been impressed by the radiance and serenity of the picture and by the sug- 
gestion that his friend could be together with the Virgin and Child in one room and 
be admitted to a heavenly dwelling from which van Nieuwenhove appeared to him. 


GEERTGEN TOT SINT JANS 


The Man of Sorrows 


One of the most moving paintings in early Netherlandish art is a Man of Sorrows 
attributed to Geertgen tot Sint Jans [FIG. 79]. This panel, formerly preserved in the 
church of Saint Willibrord in Utrecht, may have been the left wing of a diptych, as 
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FIGURE 78 — Hans Memling, The Diptych of Maarten van Nieuwenhove, 
left wing: Mirror 
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cuts indicate that there could have been hinges on its right side and a clasp on the 
left. The lost wing may have contained another religious scene, the portrait of a 
donor, or even a text.226 Slightly inclined, grasping the cross that leans against 
him, the suffering Christ stands in an obliquely positioned sarcophagus, his face 
and body covered with blood, his right hand showing the wound in his side. At the 
right, before the sarcophagus, a worshipful Virgin and a weeping John the Evan- 
gelist give vent to their grief. Her hands folded, Mary gazes pitifully at her Son. 
John wipes his tears with the back of his hand, a gesture already used by Robert 
Campin in an Entombment [F1G. 167]. Behind the sarcophagus Mary Magdalen 
leans on its edge, with folded hands and downcast eyes as if deep in thought. 
While the Cross is held by Christ himself, hovering angels carry the other instru- 
ments of the Passion. One angel holds a hand to his cheek, varying the gesture of 
the Evangelist. The angel next to him folds his hands and seems to meditate, as the 
Magdalen does. 

Notwithstanding certain details such as the blood and the marble of the sar- 
cophagus, the forms are generally simplified. The ovoid faces are not particularly 
differentiated and a bright light accentuates their basic geometry, especially in 
the face of Mary Magdalen. The costumes are enlivened by folds, but there is no 
other indication of texture. The composition is highly original, even daring in the 
cutting off of the Magdalen and the Evangelist.227 

The attribution of this work to Geertgen tot Sint Jans is not based on a doc- 
ument. The principal source of our knowledge about the painter is Carel van 
Mander’s Schilder-boeck (1604), which says he was a pupil of the Haarlem painter 
Albert van Ouwater and died already at the age of about twenty-eight years. Van 
Mander also reports that the artist lived with the Knights of Saint John in Haar- 
lem, whence his name, although he was not himself a member of this order of lay- 
men. He executed ‘a large, distinguished piece —- namely a Crucifixion’ for the high 
altar of their church. The central panel and one of the wings were destroyed in 
either an iconoclastic riot or the siege of Haarlem in 1573. The remaining wing 
was sawn in half: the scene that had been on the outside represented ‘one or other 
miracle or unusual history’, and the one on the interior was: 


a God in Distress or Deposition in which Christ is most naturally depicted 
dead, lying stretched out, with some disciples and apostles displaying grief. 
The Marys in particular show such sorrowful expressions that greater grief 
could not be portrayed. Mary, sitting with a restrained sorrowful demeanour, 
seems in particular to have and feel heartache, such that it is admired and 
highly praised by the greatest artists of our time.228 
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FIGURE 79 — Geertgen tot Sint Jans, The Man of Sorrows (26.2 X 25.2 cm), 
Rijksmuseum Het Catharijneconvent, Utrecht 
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Two panels in the Kunsthistorisches Museum in Vienna, which show the Burning 
of the Bones of Saint John the Baptist and the Lamentation [F1G. 80], have been iden- 
tified with these fragments. Their size confirms that the original altarpiece was, as 
van Mander says, ‘a large, distinguished piece’; the subjects match his description 
and the story of the relics of John the Baptist is well suited to the destination for a 
Commandery of the Knights of Saint John, all the more in that the panels incorpo- 
rate portraits of members of this order. In 1484 the Knights of Saint John posted 
on the island of Rhodes acquired relics of John the Baptist, and this event was 
probably the incentive for the house in Haarlem to commission an illustration of 
the legend of the relics.229 This date gives also a general indication of the period in 
which Geertgen, about whom so little is known, was active. 

Similarities between the Vienna panels and a Raising of Lazarus [FIG. 81], 
which can be attributed to Albert Ouwater because of a description by van Man- 
der, confirm his statement that Geertgen was trained by this master. Ouwater, too, 
emphasizes basic forms and there is a certain naiveté in the figures of both paint- 
ers, with their angular bodies and clumsy poses, although Geertgen’s are more 
monumental and pictorial. 

Geertgen tot Sint Jans was influenced by southern Netherlandish masters, 
enough to suggest that he spent some time in the south.229 Although the volume 
and depth in the Vienna panels remove them from the art of van der Weyden, the 
rendering of emotions in the Lamentation does recall his work. Indeed, the hand- 
wringing Mary Salome is modelled, in reverse, on the Magdalen in Rogier’s Descent 
from the Cross [F1G. 10]. At the same time, the relief of the massive figures and, in 
the Lamentation, the monumental composition are indebted to Hugo van der Goes 
in his early period. The kneeling Nicodemus with his hand on his chest in the 
Lamentation is even based on the middle king in the Monforte Altarpiece [FIG. 65]. 

The Man of Sorrows is strikingly similar to the Lamentation in the simpli- 
fied, geometric forms, the folds of the dresses, the expressions of the mourners, 
and the facial types of Mary and John. Despite the great difference in size, the 
Man of Sorrows emits the same dramatic power and displays the same free execu- 
tion. There is no reason to question its attribution to the same artist. 

Nor did Max Friedlander do so, but he felt that Geertgen’s style ‘does not 
come to the fore with clarity’ in the Man of Sorrows. The main figure ‘standing ex- 
hausted with buckling knees, his body covered with wounds’ is quite traditional, 
and, whereas the faces of the women and the hands of the Virgin ‘are equal to the 
master’s best work’, at the same time they accentuate the shortcomings of the pic- 
ture: ‘Illusion begets its own demand. [...] the Virgin’s folded hands are so realistic, 
with such carefully observed shadows, that the absence of spatial elaboration 
overall is felt to be all the more vexing.’ Beside this contrast between volumes and 
lack of depth, there are still other flaws: ‘Geertgen’s composition, with its heavy 
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slanting lines in a narrow field, leaves a restless and unplanned impression. The 
panel looks like a fragment, devoid of balance.’23! 

This view of the panel’s restless character and fragmentary appearance con- 
trasts with Panofsky’s, in a famous article on images of the Man of Sorrows, pub- 
lished in the same year, 1927, as Friedlander’s volume on Geertgen.232 Panofsky 
says: 


As, however, all the seemingly so haphazard composition lines lead with 
compelling force to the face of the Savior, which, lifted out of the image, fo- 
cuses its large, tearful eyes on us, the sum of all the sorrows which he suffers, 


and of all the mourning that is suffered for him, now appears to besiege us 
[...].233 


Thus, in this judgment, the remarkable disposition of the figures around the cen- 
tral Man of Sorrows serves to direct the viewer to Christ, who fixes his gaze on 
him.234 The picture, therefore, has a high degree of what Alois Riegl called ‘aus- 
sere Einheit’ (‘external unity’), which means that it is not self-contained but is 
united with the viewer’s world. The fragmentary character of the scene enhances 
this effect, in suggesting that the image extends beyond the panel. The depth sug- 
gested by the volume of the figurers and the diagonal placement of the sarcopha- 
gus also makes the viewer a participant. Then, why is there at the same time, as 
Friedlander notices, an absence of spatial elaboration, caused by the flat ground of 
gold leaf? Instead of seeing it as a shortcoming of Geertgen to use such an archaic 
device in his time, it seems more responsible to look for an explanation that does 
justice to the work’s content. 

We have seen a combination of illusionism and abstraction in other Nether- 
landish paintings, especially in Hugo van der Goes’s Nativity. To interpret this 
phenomenon in Geertgen’s Man of Sorrows, we need not assume a specific influ- 
ence of theological ideas about meditation, for the contradiction in its execution 
can be explained primarily in view of the subject. As an image of the suffering 
Christ, the picture served to make the viewer empathize with him, but it is also a 
symbolic representation, because Christ is isolated from the narrative of the Pas- 
sion, and because it includes elements that allude to the Resurrection and Last 
Judgment.235 The Redeemer stands in the sarcophagus as if he has risen from the 
dead, and the angels with the instruments of the Passion recall those angels of the 
Last Judgment who display the arma Christi in token of his majesty. Christ show- 
ing his wound in his side and his half-kneeling pose may hint at the coming 
Judgment as well: these motifs derive from the theme of the intercessio Christi, in 
which the Son, by virtue of his suffering, intercedes with the Father on behalf of 
mankind. 
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FIGURE 80 — Geertgen tot Sint Jans, The Lamentation (175 x 139 cm), 
Kunsthistorisches Museum, Gemaldegalerie, Vienna 
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FIGURE 81 — Albert van Ouwater, The Raising of Lazarus (122 x 92 cm), 
Staatliche Museen Preussischer Kulturbesitz, Gemaldegalerie, Berlin 
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The archetypal form of images of the Man of Sorrows originated in twelfth-century 
Byzantium and shows only the Christ of the Passion in half-length. This form al- 
ready contained a symbolic program, because Christ is represented as simultane- 
ously dead and alive.236 The Man of Sorrows became highly popular in Europe dur- 
ing the late Middle Ages and other figures and attributes were added. Geertgen’s 
version represents a culmination in its expressionistic appeal to the viewer’s emo- 
tions, but at the same time it teaches the beholder that the Christ of the Passion is 
also the resurrected Christ, the Christ who intercedes for us, and the Christ who 
will appear as the Judge. This symbolic function might be the reason why the panel 
is endowed with an abstracting background of gold. 

Hans Belting has drawn attention to the problem that a modern viewer of 
an image of the Man of Sorrows is unfamiliar with the codes involved and unaccus- 
tomed to encountering a simultaneous presentation of illusionism and symbo- 
lism.237 Nevertheless, it is necessary to try to grasp this form of simultaneity that 
determines Geertgen’s image, not only to understand its devotional function, but 
also, as we see in Friedlander’s mistaken judgment, to appreciate it as a work of art. 


GERARD DAVID 


The Justice of Cambyses 


Justice scenes occupy a special class in early Netherlandish painting. They repre- 
sent stories of fair judgments and were hung in town halls, in the chamber of the 
aldermen. Rogier van der Weyden painted four panels for the Brussels town hall 
which illustrated the justice of Trajan and of Herkinbald; in 1695 they were de- 
stroyed, but their compositions survive in a monumental tapestry (Historisches 
Museum, Bern). The panels with the Justice of Emperor Otto III [F1GS. 45, 46] which 
Dirk Bouts painted for the town hall of Louvain have already been mentioned. 

Gerard David’s Justice of Cambyses [FIGS. 82, 83] was placed in the alder- 
men’s chamber of the town hall of Bruges.238 The scenes tell a story from classical 
antiquity, first reported by Herodotus and then by Valerius Maximus; in the 
Middle Ages it occurred in the popular Gesta Romanorum (The Deeds of the Ro- 
mans) among other texts. The left panel shows in the distance the judge Sisamnes 
accepting a bribe, for which he will hand down an unjust ruling. In the foreground 
he is seated in a loggia where he is arrested on the order of King Cambyses. Sur- 
rounded by his entourage, the king counts off the points of his charge on his fin- 
gers. Cambyses’s gruesome sentence is carried out on the right panel: the corrupt 
judge is flayed alive, in the presence of the king and other witnesses. In the back- 
ground the new judge, Otanes, the son of Sisamnes, occupies the seat which the 
king has had covered with the skin of his hapless father. 
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The Justice of Cambyses remained in the town hall until 1794, when, like other ear- 
ly Netherlandish masterpieces, it was plundered by the French and taken to Paris; 
it returned to Bruges in 1816 [SEE CHAPTER 2, PP. 177, 191]. In 1863 the painting was 
attributed to David by James Weale, who had found entries in the city accounts 
recording payments to this master for work destined for the alderman’s chamber. 
Hugo van der Velden has shown that only the last of these payments, mentioning 
a large panel, in a register which runs from September 2, 1498 to September 2, 
1499, can be connected with the Justice of Cambyses.239 On the left panel the date 
1498 is inscribed above the seat of the judge. Originally, the panels were joined in 
a single frame, but at some time the mullion which divided the two scenes was 
sawn through. 

The subject of the painting is not mentioned in the entry. In fact, only one 
of David’s works is thoroughly documented: a Virgin among Virgins [FI1G. 84], which 
he made for the convent of the Carmelites of Sion in Bruges. An inventory of 1537 
from the convent describes it as a beautiful panel in oils standing on the high altar 
and showing the Virgin and Child, holding a bunch of grapes, attended by two 
angels and many holy virgins, and made and donated by Master Gerard David in 
1509.240 A man and a woman portrayed in the left and right upper corners of the 
painting must be David and his wife, Cornelia Cnoop. This portrait of him makes 
it possible to recognize the artist in the Arrest of Sisamnes, in the man at the far 
left whose face is partly cut off by the frame. In keeping with the earlier date, he 
appears younger here than in the Virgin among Virgins. 

Gerard David, who came from Oudewater, is documented as a master in 
Bruges from 1484 until his death in 1515. He was thus a mature artist when he re- 
ceived the commission to depict the story of Cambyses, but this confronted him 
with quite a different task from those to which he was accustomed, since his forte 
was a dreamy rendering of timeless, religious themes. Despite its poor condition, 
the Virgin among Virgins, which in the floral tapestry at the back is now totally 
darkened, 241 displays David’s specific talent better than do the Cambyses scenes. 
His fellow citizen Memling also excelled in portraying a serene and pious atmos- 
phere, but David used a softer, warmer palette, and a richer play of light and shad- 
ows in the faces, which give an intimate character to his panels for private devotion. 
This category includes his many pictures of the Virgin and Child in a landscape 
[FIG. 85]. They reveal a great sensitivity to nature, as do some of his altarpieces, 
such as the Triptych of the Baptism (Groeningemuseum, Bruges). The abundant fo- 
liage so characteristic of these landscapes almost became a subject in itself in a 
pair of panels [FIG. 86] which originally formed the exterior of a triptych centered 
on the Nativity (the interior panels are in The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 
York). Although this continuous forest scene should be understood in connection 
with the Nativity on the inside and may have a specific biblical meaning, the panels 
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FIGURE 82 — Gerard David, The Justice of Cambyses: The Arrest of Sisamnes 
(182.3 x 159.2 cm), Groeningemuseum, Bruges 
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FIGURE 83 — Gerard David, The Justice of Cambyses: The Flaying of Sisamnes 
(182.2 x 159.4 cm), Groeningemuseum, Bruges 
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have naturally gained a reputation in the art-historical literature as the first inde- 
pendent landscape painted in the Netherlands.242 

There is a great contrast between the subject of these quiet, static pictures 
and that of the Justice scenes, but the Cambyses panels did not only serve to draw 
attention to the frightening consequences of corrupt behavior. They also had a 
representative function: among the spectators are numerous portraits of Bruges 
magistrates. In addition to David’s style, the presence of these portraits provided 
another reason to limit the action to a few realistic details. 

Probably because a new council was elected each year, the members to be 
immortalized in the painting were changed as well. Technical investigations have 
shown that a number of the portraits were replaced or added in the process of exe- 
cution. Other alterations show David following a new artistic trend.243 Initially, 
the judgment seat in the Arrest of Sisamnes had a canopy, like that of the throne in 
Bouts’s Justice of Emperor Otto III [F1G. 46], which, apparently, influenced the 
Arrest’s entire composition. At a later stage, David omitted the canopy and instead 
decorated the wall with roundels, based on antique gems, and putti with garlands. 
He made similar changes in the Flaying of Sisamnes. In Maryan Ainsworth’s opinion, 
these changes indicate that David gravitated away from the influence of Bouts, 
which he underwent early in his career. There is no documentation of David’s 
artistic formation, but Ainsworth’s analysis of his style and working procedures 
demonstrates the importance of his contact with Bouts before coming to Bruges. 
Once in that city, David seems to have established as the successor of Hans Mem- 
ling, who had just died and some of whose works already incorporate such Renais- 
sance motifs as garlands and putti.244 At the same time, David placed himself ina 
longer Bruges tradition: in the Arrest the reflection in the helmet of a soldier [FIG. 
87] recalls a device typical of van Eyck’s art. 

Beside David’s changing artistic orientations and the magistrates’ decisions 
regarding their portraits, alterations in the Justice of Cambyses could be due to his- 
torical circumstances, although the extent to which and the nature of the connec- 
tion is a matter of discussion. Above the garlands in the Arrest of Sisamnes, the 
arms of Philip the Handsome and Joan of Castile were added at a late stage, and 
the young nobleman with a red hat [FIG. 88] standing below Philip’s arms replaced 
a completed figure. Hans van Miegroet has suggested that this figure is a portrait 
of the duke and that the man with the double chin in the Flaying of Sisamnes, to 
the left of Cambyses, also unplanned at the beginning, could be Engelbert II, count 
of Nassau.245 

Philip, who became duke of Burgundy in 1494, married Joan of Castile in 
1496, and the following year they made their triumphal entry to Bruges. Engelbert 
II had previously been regent of the Netherlands, when a struggle erupted be- 
tween the Flemish cities and their ruler Maximilian of Habsburg, widower of 
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FIGURE 84 — Gerard David, The Virgin among Virgins (118 x 212 cm), 
Musée des Beaux-Arts, Rouen 
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FIGURE 85 — Gerard David, The Virgin and Child in a Landscape (42.6 x 24.7), 
Museum Boymans-van Beuningen, Rotterdam 
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FIGURE 86 — Gerard David, Forest scene (each wing 89.9 x 30.7 cm), 
Royal Cabinet of Paintings Mauritshuis, The Hague 
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FIGURE 87 — Gerard David, The Arrest of Sisamnes, detail: Soldier 


Mary of Burgundy and Philip’s father. The people of Bruges revolted no less than 
three times and even imprisoned Maximilian in their city. 

Weale supposed that the Justice of Cambyses alludes to the sentencing of 
certain councillors who had accepted bribes to support Maximilian,24° but van 
Miegroet made the proposal, based on the ducal arms and the presumed portraits 
of Philip the Handsome and Engelbert, that the painting was meant as a confirma- 
tion of princely power: the scenes would contain not only a warning against cor- 
ruption, but also an admonishment to the populace that, if they again took arms 
against their sovereign, they would be severely punished.247 

The story of Cambyses has nothing to do with revolt, however, but with 
corruption, and, since van der Velden has demonstrated that it occurs in all sorts 
of medieval texts as an exhortation to the impartial exercise of judicial authority, 
it is improbable that David connected it to the late rebellion.248 Van der Velden 
also rejects the idea that Philip is portrayed, because in that case he should wear 
the collar of the Order of the Golden Fleece.249 However, in a group portrait of 
the members of the Guild of Saint George of Mechlin by an anonymous master 
(Museum voor Schone Kunsten, Antwerp), Philip is portrayed in the guise of Saint 
George without these insignia, and in the Triptych with the Miracles of Christ by 
the Master of the Legend of Saint Catherine and other anonymous artists, we see 
numerous disguised portraits of members of the House of Burgundy or persons 
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FIGURE 88 — Gerard David, The Arrest of Sisamnes, 
detail: Man with a red hat (Philip the Handsome?) 
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FIGURE 89 — Anonymous, The Triptych with the Miracles of Christ, 
interior, left wing: The Marriage at Cana (112.2 x 35.6 cm), 
The National Gallery of Victoria, Melbourne 
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FIGURE 90 — Anonymous, The Marriage at Cana, detail: Philip the Handsome 
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FIGURE 91 — Pieter van Coninxloo (?), FIGURE 92 — Anonymous, Diptych with Portraits 
Diptych with Portraits of Philip the Handsome of Philip the Handsome and Margaret of Austria, 
and Margaret of Austria, left panel left panel (27.5 x 14 cm), Kunsthistorisches 
(22.6 X 15.5 cm), The National Gallery, London Museum, Gemaldegalerie, Vienna 


connected to it, without the collars of the Golden Fleece.2°° In the Marriage at 
Cana [FIGS. 89, 90], on the left interior wing of this triptych, Philip the Handsome 
is sitting at the far right, and the man in the foreground pouring wine into a cup 
could be Engelbert of Nassau. Comparison of portraits in this panel with the proto- 
types on which they are based shows that the collars of the Golden Fleece have 
been transformed into generalized ornaments.25! Obviously, the disguised charac- 
ter of the portraits required this: as participants the princes are completely inte- 
grated into the depicted event. 

The man with the red hat in the Arrest of Sisamnes bears a strong resem- 
blance to two portraits of Philip the Handsome in London and Vienna, painted 
around 1495, although the former has more idealized features [FIGS. 91, 92].252 
Because he is standing below Philip’s arms and was added instead of an already 
completed figure, there are several reasons to consider him as a disguised portrait 
of the duke. The addition of this portrait and of Philip’s and Johanna’s arms, in oc- 
casion of their triumphal entry of 1497, can be taken as an expression of homage, 
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but this might also say something about the relation between the duke and the 
city. The ducal arms are matched with the arms of Bruges and Flanders on the other 
panel, placed above the entrance to a building which may resemble the Bruges 
town hall as it was at the time.°3 If the identification of Philip, and also that of 
Engelbert, is correct, the prince and the former regent have joined the magistrates 
in observing Cambyses’s enforcement of law. The mythical king was a personifica- 
tion of the ideal of governmental justice, and the message could be that both the 
Burgundian rulers and the magistrates must submit to this ideal. 

Other grounds exist to see the Justice of Cambyses in the light of its time, 
but they are not so much political as economic. This prestigious work was made 
just when the florescence of Bruges was coming to an end, confronted by the rise 
of Antwerp. The painting seems to be an attempt to reinforce the public self-confi- 
dence threatened by the deteriorating economy. 

The decline of Bruges also had consequences for David’s career. Antwerp 
was fast becoming the great center of art as well as commerce, and it is significant 
that, in order to sell his work in that city, he joined its guild of painters in 1515, al- 
though he continued to live in Bruges. At the same time, he modified his produc- 
tion. Genre-like depictions of the Virgin and Child with the Milk Soup [FIG. 93], 
mass produced without any distinction between an original version and replicas, 
represent new workshop practices and new developments on the art market.254 
In that sense these panels are the harbingers of a new age in the history of art. 
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FIGURE 93 — Gerard David, The Virgin and Child with the Milk Soup (33 Xx 27.8 cm), 
Musées royaux des Beaux-Arts de Belgique, Brussels 
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FIGURE 94 — Jan van Eyck, Portrait of a Man (The Albergati Portrait) 
(32.5 x 25.5 cm), Kunsthistorisches Museum, Gemaldegalerie, Vienna 
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